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Ai Pew of Gur Bxchanges. 


The Popular Science Monthly for September, 1900, contains an article 
on the “Chewing Gum Hab't" as being ancient. Columbus shipped chews 
ing gum from America, among other producis of the continent. For 
ener 1901, this magazine contains the address by T, H. Huxley, de- 
ivered in 1878, befure the British Association. 


The lowa Historical Record for \soo contains some interesting articles 
on Schoolcraft’s observations at Dubuque in 1820, also Major Long’s 
description of “ The Indian Villages on the Rock River and on the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1817, by Rev. William Salter, D, D., which are very valu- 
able. This magazine is doing an excellent work for local history, and 
especially that of the Indians formerly living within their borders. 


_ The Americau Anthropologist s nce it became a quarterly has greatly 
improved. It is now one of the best journals on anthiorology. 


The Free Museum of Science and Art, Department ot Psychology 
and Paleontology, University of Pennsylvania, 3u//etin, Vol. U1., No. 3, 
pereery 1901. ‘This num! er contains the account of the Dickeson Col- 

ection of American Antiquities, i:lustrated; al:o a catalogue of collections 
from Mi<sissippi, Mexico, Asia, Persia, Polynesia, Africa, and Europe, and 
a special collection of fans. 

The Open Court for February. 1901, contains an interesting article 
(illustrated) on * Anubis, Setn, and Christ; or, the Significance of the Spr tt 
Crucifix,” by the editor, and also “‘The,Hebrew Conception of Animals,” 
by E. Martinengo Cesaresco, al-oa “ History of Elementary Mathematics.” 

The American Historical Review for January, 1901, contains a criticism 
on “The Legend of Marcus Whitman,” by Edward G, Bourne, which 
takes the ground that the generallv accepted story is wnhistorical and 
largely false. The stcrv may not be capable of proof, but it will be gener- 
ally believed notwithstanding. 

The Fournal of American Folk-Lore for December, 1gco, has interest- 
ing articles bv Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Rowland B. Dixson, A, F. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. 1,C. Chamberlain, Rev, W. M. Beauchamp, and others. It is 
one of the best of our exchanges. 
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BLACKFOOT AMUSEMENTS. 
BY JOHN MACLEAN, 


On the banks of the Old Man’s River, in the days of the 
buffalo, the lodges were often pitched on the summer eve- 
nings, and as the river ran lazily onward, there came floating 
on the breeze the songs of the natives with their merry lilt 
and sonorous strains. As the male band beat on the tom- 
toms sitting in the centre of the group of men and women 
under the trees, the deep bass of the male singers mingled in 
harmonious sweetness with the voices of the women. From 
four to six men beat their separate tom-toms, and led in the 
singing. The bodies of the players swayed in unison with the 
music. The words of the native songs are few, each verse 
consisting of one or two words repeated. Some of the songs 
seem to consist solely of the music with the exclamation, 
Hai-a, Hai-a. There are songs of love with their amorous 
music, lively tunes which cheer the heart and compel the 
singer to sway his body, as he thinks of the dark-eyed 
maiden in the lodge. The war songs have martial music deep 
and strong, arousing the passions and quickening the soul 
with the promise of victory. The medicine man sings his in- 
cantation chant to drive away the spirits which are troubling 
the patient, and to attract the gods of the prairie, who will aid 
the performer in overcoming the disease. The lodges are lit 
on the winter evenings with glowing fires, and as the gamb- 
ling parties sit in the lodges the players sing their gambling 
songs, invoking the aid of their familiar spirits to ensure suc- 
cess. You can distinguish the songs of the gambler from that 
of the medicine man by the lively strains of the former, and 
the low, monotonous chant in the sick lodge. The lonely 
rider sings his loudest and merriest lays as he rides on his 
cayuse across the prairie, and the native concert with its or- 
chestra of drums, and the voices of men and women charms 
the ear and enlivens the heart with the swing of the music. 
At the Sun Dance the medicine man in his bower chants his 
grave petitions in measured tones. The old man or woman 
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sings an impromptu song in memory of the hero of the hour, 
and all the company within the Medicine Lodge sends forth a 
mighty volume of song in honor of the day, or to commemo- 
rate some stirring events in the history of the tribe. I 
learned from my friend Jerry Potts, the native interpreter 
who was highly esteemed by the Indian and white people, that 
there existed a historical song, similar to the song of Hia- 
watha as recorded in Zhe /roquois Book of Rites, and the only 
person who knew it was Manistokos. Before | was able to se- 
cure this important record of the Blackfeet, the aged chief 
died, and I was never able to verify the statement of the in- 
terpreter. The Blackfoot Coronach saddens the heart of the 
listener as he catches the strains from the lips of a woman or 
an aged man, for it speaks of death. The plaintive cry of the 
bereaved is the expression of the pent-up emotions, and as 
the name of the deceased is uttered in the song of death, 
and the hunger of the heart yearns for the return of the de- 
arted, it seems like a song from the other world. The fol- 
owing are the words of a native song, sung by a warrior to 
his wife on starting! on a war expedition : 
Nitaumatipo, Nitaisimo, Nitakagkaiai, 
Kakauasanet, Minists, Nitakakiapoye. 


I am starting on along journey. I am almost gone. 
Only cry a little. I will bring back berries to eat on the way. 


A young warrior on going to war sings a song to his sweet- 
heart which was given to him by a wolf, while he was 
dreaming : 

Samokit notauogkitan, Niitaipetse omatidpo, 
Kakauasanet, Nitaisimo, Aitsinumokit. 


Look at me, my love. I am just starting. Only cry a little. 
I am almost gone. Make me moccasins. 


There were three sisters and three brothers in one family, 
and the eldest sister having determined to discard her hus- 
band for another man, sings as follows : 


Pincnapinit Nitaikimao, oma manikdpi, 

Nitadstapiksistao, omanoma, Nisisake, Komogqpisinikimoqpoa. 
Don’t tell on me. I am taking pity on him. 

I took pity on this young man. I threw off my husband. 

I have sometimes taken pity on you. 

A native word as translated above by a single sentence 
forms the burden of a verse, and emphasis is laid upon a syl- 
lable, prolonging it to suit the measure. The foreigner is at- 
tracted by the music more than by the words, and when the 
ear has become accustomed to the tribal strains, there is 
pleasure which is greatly increased. by the place, the dress of 
the singers and the occasion. 
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At the various native feasts large quantities of tea are 
drank, until the beverage becomes intoxicating. Attracted by 
the hearty singing in one of the log buildings in the camp of 
Medicine Calf, 1 entered and sat down on the peeled log 
which formed the front part of the bed. The company con- 
sisted of old men, and the feast was similar to a social gath- 
ering for music and conversation with refreshments. Some 
women brought in pails of tea hung on long poles borne by 
two, and when these were deposited in the center of the 
building, one of the women took a pail and a tin cup and 
passed along in front of each member of the assembly. Fol- 
lowing the custom, I took the cup, and dipping it in the pail 
drank the contents and handed it back tothe woman. Itwas 
tea pure and simple, without milk or sugar, and it was not un- 
pleasant to the taste. Pail after pail was emptied until the 
twenty-five men had drunk from twelve to twenty cups each, 
and then hilarious through the influence of the beverage, the 
songs waxed louder, and the tales of heroism became more 
exciting. A blind warrior related his adventures with the 
Sioux, and as he fought again the battles of other days, he 
raised his voice, smote his hands together and trembled with 
delight. The listeners clapped their hands and shouted, and I 
must confess that I was not a silent listener, for I could not 
help expressing my delight at the courage and success of the 
aged brave. Sometimes these tea feasts ended ina dance, 
but on this occasion the brave men told their experiences on 
the field of battle, and then some one would start a song, 
which would be taken up by the whole company. 

There are numerous dances engaged in by the people, the 
most notable being the Beaver Dance, the Bull Dance, the 
Pipe Dance, the Buffalo Dance, and the Sun Dance. The 
Buffalo Dance was an important event previous to the advent 
of the white men, when the natives were wealthy and proud, 
but in later years it has been shorn of its glory, and is now a 
‘ ‘begging dance or a social circumstance. In all the dances the 

sexes danced alone. In this particular dance the bodies of 
the men were painted with various devices, some of them re- 
lating to the status of the wearer, and others without signifi- 
cation. 
A group of warriors drove into the old police fort at Mac- 
leod one morning, followed by some women with “ravailleux. 
‘The horses and men were grotesquely painted, and as they 
advanced they made known their presence by shouting in the 
air. Having tied their horses in convenient places, and se- 
lected a level spot in the center of the fort, the women 
formed a ring by themselves, four men with tom-toms sat 
apart, and the native spectators sat in a circle, amongst whom 
were the dancers. So soon as the quartette band opened the 
proceedings by beating upon their drums, the men and women 
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all joined in the singing, and three or four men sprang to their 
feet, and danced heartily, shouting as they lifted their feet 
from the ground. These men were dressed in buffalo hides 
with the skin and horns fastened upon their heads, and after 
shouting and leaping to their own satisfaction, one by one 
they sat down exhausted, and others took their places. The 
movements of the dancers were very grotesque and irregular, 
consisting of leaps in the air, the raising of one foot and then 
another, and contortions of the body, accompanied by shouts. 
This dance was probably learned from the Sioux Indians. In 
one of the famous war dances of the Blood Indians, the drum 
which was used to arouse the martial spirit of the warriors 
was purchased from the Sioux. 

Gambling, is a native propensity. Night and day small 
groups of men or of women may be found in the lodges play- 
ing cards for stakes of various kinds. This is one of the ad- 
juncts of eivilization, as the Indians possess not any cards of 
native origin. Horse racing for stakes is frequently indulged 
in by the male members of the tribe. Foot racing is another 
kind of sport which seems to have been introduced by the 
white men. There are many excellent runners among the 
natives. Occasional foot-races are indulged in by the younger 
members of the tribe, but these are juvenile forms of sport, 
which do not account for the speed of the men. A good run- 
ner will be able to keep up with a horse day after day, and if 
the road is winding will beat the animal, by taking advantage 
of a short cut now and again, and you need not be surprised 
if the man can get ahead of the brute a mile or two, by plac- 
ing reason against physical endurance. 

The days of the arrows with the flint heads have passed 
away. The arrowheads made from hoops taken from barrels 
are no longer in use. The flint-lock gun of the Hudson Pay 
régime has been discarded for the Snider rifle, and others of 
Jater invention. The natives have informed me that they 
could kill more buffalo with the fiint arrowhead than with the 
rifle, because they aimed at the heart of the animal, whereas 
with the gun they were careless and more excited, and conse- 
quently less successful in the hunt. Since the buffalo have dis- 
appeared the zest for hunting has waned, and experts with the 
rifle are not so numerous as in former years, as they disdain to 
shoot ducks and prairie chickens, because it is too expensive 
to use a rifle in shooting them, and should they kill them they 
will not eat them. Buffalo hunters cannot condescend to 
shoot small game. Some of the bands of the Blackfeet will 
not shoot fowl or fish as they are “adoos. 

The luxury of the camp, the bond of social life, the pre- 
cursor of treaties and the adjunct of native religion is smok- 
ing. Sometimes a small company of men will assemble in a 
lodge, and as soon as they are seated the host brings out his 
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pipe with a long stem, and having cut the tobacco and mixed 
in the £inni-kinnic, the pipe is filled and lighted and passed to 
the end of the line or semi-circle. Half a dozen hearty puffs or 
more are given, and then one long inhalation, and as he passes 
the pipe stem forward to his neighbor, he sends a long stream 
of smoke through his nostrils. Each member of the group 
smokes in the same fashion. When the pipe has reached the 
host, and he has enjoyed his smoke, the pipe is passed along 
the course it came, and with stem forward, for there is due 
formality even in an Indian lodge in the passing of the pipe. 
When it has reached the first man, the same method is fol- 
lowed as before, each smoker taking his hearty whiffs with a 
final draw, and the expulsion of the smoke through his nos- 
trils. As they are smoking for pleasure, and it is not a cere- 
monial smoke, they indulge freely in conversation during the 
season of smoking. Their conversation is similar to that of 
any other group of men gathered for a chat. It may be polit- 
ical, relating to themselves, and then will consist of personal 
experiences and observations, with arguments drawn from the 
speaker’s study ot the question. It may touch upon the affairs 
of the tribe as affected by other tribes, or the white men and 
the government in the country. Stories of other days, per- 
sonal adventures, the battles of the tribe, talks about men and 
things, the great men of the tribe, the weather, political and 
social economy, religious observations and the petty gossip of 
the camp furnish topics for conversation, and as the smoke 
encircles the heacs of the speakers the tongues are loosened, 
the memory and imagination quickened, and a pleasant hour 
or two is spent in the lodge on the plains. Twice or three 
times in ten years did I see a native smoke a small white 
man’s pipe alone, and then it struck me as an important factor 
in developing the individuality of the man, though I could not 
help feeling that he was isolating himself from his people, and 
his modes of thinking were forcing him into new channels, 
which ran alongside the civilization of the white man. When 
a man smoked alone he used a pipe with a long stem, shorter 
usually than that employed in company. A woman smoking 
alone or in a company of women employed a short pipe of the 
fashion of the white men. A native pipe for women had al- 
ways a shorter stem, and resembled the working or traveling 
pipe of the men. As in dancing and in feasts the sexes were 
separated, so also in smoking, the same custom was followed, 
the men and women smoked in distinct groups. Ceremonial 
smoking was different from smoking for pleasure. Then sa- 
cred pipes were used and ceremonial forms induced by their 
religious beliefs. Around their sacred fire at the Sun Dance 
the chiefs sat smoking a medicinc pipe. Before it was lighted 
the stem was pointed to the sun and to the four points of the 
compass as a sacrifice, and an act of worship. At powwows, 
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due solemnity was given to the occasion by smoking before 
the talking commenced. The !ong stem was significant, as in 
meeting an enemy upon the prairie, when it was held toward 
him and touched, the two strangers would sit down together 
and smoke, and their tribal enmity was exchanged for personal 
friendship. Tobacco was used as a peacemaker, and so 
strongly did we believe in this medium or token of amalgama- 
tion of interests when it was accepted, that during the rebel- 
lion of 1888, when reports came to us that some of the peaceful 
tribes had taken the tobacco sent them by the rebels, we were 
thrown into consternation. 

Guessing with money is a game of the white men, adapted 
to native conditions. Throwing the wheel is a native game, 
which the Blackfeet say was taught them by Napio, the Old 
Man of the Mountains, and for corroboration they will tell you 
of the rocks in the vicinity of the Crow Nest Pass where Napio 
himself played the game, and if you are still in doubt, you may 
go there and see them for yourself. A space upon the prairie 
is marked off from fifteen to eighteen teet long. A board of 
any length is placed at one end of the course. A couple of ar- 
rows and a wheel furnish the whole apparatus for the game. 
The arrows are those in common use, and since the advent of 
the white men the heads are made of hoop iron, which are 
fastened with sinew to the end, the stem being split, and the 
head inserted therein. The wheel is made of wood or iron, 
and when of the latter material it is the product of the white 
man’s skill. It is usually from four to six inches in diameter, 
_sufficientty heavy to run on the ground over the course when 
thrown. Strings of sinew ornamented with beads are fastened 
diametrically on the inside, and upon one of these strings is a 
colored bead which is the special mark in the game. An equal 
number of contestants participate in the game; the usual num- 
ber is two, but I have seen six persons engaged in it, and also 
instead of one board there have been at various times a board 
at each end of the course to save time in going from one end 
to the other. Each of the two contestants holds an arrow in 
his right hand, the wheel is carried in the right hand, and as 
they start together running, the wheel is trundled on the 
ground, and when within a few feet of the board the arrows are 
thrown against the board, and when they fall the head of the 
arrow which lies nearest to the head on the wheel is the win- 
ner. The contestant who wins the largest number of runs is 
the victor and secures the stakes. 

The native boys secure much pleasure from throwing clay 
fastened to the end of sticks similar to the sport of the white 
boys. An aboriginal game of the young lads of the camp 
consists in throwing arrows. The arrows are sharpened at the 
point and have not any head attached. Walking along the 
trail from one camp to another, or going in search of horses, or 
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engaged in any pursuit which involves walking or easy running, 

he lads throw their arrows ahead of thera, and the arrow which 
goes farthest or lies nearest to a given point is declared the 
winner. Men, women, and children sport themselves in the 
water, sometimes both sexes swim in the same part of the 
river, without any clothing. They swim in dog fashion, throw- 
ing the hands alternately forward, and as they rise and fall in 
their progress, they allow the water to fill their mouths with- 
out swallowing any, and then squirt it with great force. Al- 
though they are expert swimmers, they are afraid when in a 
boat, and men aad women will shout with apparent fear in 
crassing a river. They are more at home on the back of a 
horse, or holding on to the tail of the animal when crossing a 
stream than in the boat of a white man. 

Odd and even is a boy’s game. One of the lads holds both 
hands closed, palms downwards, within one of which is the 
article hidden, and as he puts forward his hand toward his op- 
ponent, he sways his body and sings a native song as the gam- 
blers do when engaged in their play. The other lad holds in 
one of his hands a small piece of wocd which he places in 
the hand where he thinks the article is hidden. If he has 
guessed rightly he takes the place of his opponent, and the 
same operation is gone through until the game is finished. 

These various forms of amusements serve to bind the peo- 
ple together by the mingling of the members of the bands, 
the monotony of the camp is relieved and the strain of idle- 
ness is lessened by driving away dull care, and inducing mirth 
in the lodges on the plains. The games may not be very en- 
lightening, and the pale face may look upon them with a curi- 
ous eye, yet they are factors in the growth of native civiliza- 
tion which cannot be despised, and are worthy of study as ex- 
pressions of native modes of life and thought. 





WOODEN RELICS. 
BY GEORGE E. LAIDLAW. 


I was thinking of wooden relics the other day, when exam- 
ining some ash heaps, and wondered if anybody ever got any, 
though sometimes “fish stakes” are found at Lake Simcoe, 
which are supposed to be parts of fish traps made by the Hu- 
rons and planted in the narrows between Lakes Simcoe and 
Couchiching. 

The modern relics in wood consists of wooden swords for 
beating mats in their weaving; mallets which are made of a 
round stick and dressed downto ahandle. These may be any 
size, and are used in splitting slats for canoe ribs and beating 
strips of ash so that the annual growths are separated from 
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eaeh other, and forming under this process long strips or rib- 
bands of wood which the Indians plait into large baskets. Of 
course digging sticks among the western tribes and paddles 
amongst the eastern tribes, and the carved boxes of the west 
coast, and dug-out canoes are well known. I cannot recall any 
more wooden relics at present. 

Lately I have been finding large pits on brows of hills over- 
looking water, in one case they were in a row, three were con- 
nected, and one a little distance off. They were on the brow 
of a high hill overlooking a lake. Dimensions as follows: 
three pits 42 paces long, 12 paces wide, I0 or 12 feet deep, sep- 
arated from each other by a narrow elevation which did not 
reach the top. Very wild country. Immediate neighborhood 
grown up with large timber of second growth. Fourth pit 32 
paces north of three pits, in same line N. and S. Dimensions, 
IO paces diameter by 5 feet deep, 30 rods from shore. 

Two pits lesser north-east of greater and about 20 rods 
distant. Diameter, larger 188 feet in circumference, 15 feet 
deep ; smaller pit 53 by 43 feet diameter; both pits on brow 
of hill facing southeast, very high and overlooking a river, 
within a quarter of a mile of village site (ancient). 

I have no idea as to their use. Local Indian tradition says 
that they were built by the Mohawks for defensive purposes 
against the Missasagas who now occupy this county. The 
Missasagas are an Algonguin people who supposedly came in 
here after the extermination of the Hurons and their kin or 
allies by the Six Nations. 

A. F. Hunter, of Barrie, is investigating the subject of os- 
suary pits situate on hills, but these are small. I cannot think 
they were used for defensive purposes for there is no water 
near them; they show no remains of embankments or pali- 
sades, and they would be subject to attack from above, namely 
from trees. I m positive that they are not natural “sink 
holes.” 

I did not examine them closely for I wished to have some 
competent authority from the Canada Institute or Educational 
Department with me when I did. They are large for ossuaries. 




















SOME INDIAN WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY 
THE AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 


BY JOHN FRASER, LL D., SYDNEY. 


PART IL. 


A FEW results may be gathered from this inquiry as law- 
ful deductions from it, and these results may be handed 
over to philology, to anthropology, and to ethnology. 


I. TO PHILOLOGY. 


Asimple monosyllable £a, having a very simple meaning, 
viz.: ‘‘ with ” has spread itself from the banks of the Tiber 
to Samoa and Japan in the far East, and has given birth to 
very many derivatives by a simple modification of its orig- 
inal form or by simple accretions. Some of these deriva- 
tives have retained the original meaning of 4a; others have 
come to be used to designate many different relationships 
of family life. It therefore follows that (1) the present 
state of language proceeds from an evolution, a develop- 
ment from scanty and simple materials ; (2) the germs of 
all languages lie in a smal] stock of monysyllables express- 
ing concrete elementary ideas ; (3) the original store was 
the common possession of the yet undivded mass of man- 
kind, for it is impossible to believe that races so diverse as 
the Romans and Greeks, the Indians, the Papuans of Tor- 
res Straits, the Melanesians, the Maories and Samaoans 
should have all independently invented this syllable sa to 
represent ‘‘companionship” and ‘‘ relationship ;” therfore, 
they must have got it from one common source ere yet man- 
kind had separated or had begun ‘to speak with other 
tongues ;” (4) if the conjunction words I have cited are 
taken from this root sa, then the Greek (kai), the Latin 
(co-. cum, ac, que) and the Celtic (ag-us) left the parent 
stock of language defore the root fa had softened itself into 
the Vedic sa-m, meaning “ with,” and thus the Greek ovp, 
‘*with ” belongs toa later agethan kai, ‘‘and ;” and it is 
also probable that Chinese and the eastern monosyllabic 
’ languages of Asia, (which belong to the early stage) have 
still the root £a in its simple state ; (5) the forms which ka 
has assumed in the various languages now under corsidera- 
tion lead one to believe that each national speech left the 
parent home carrying with it all the essential primitive 
words of common use in their simplest forms, and that each 
developed these root words in their own way. Thus ka, 
co, cum, ac, may belong tothe parent stock ; then kai is the 
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first development ; then in the next stage come kai-meg, 
kai-nga, kai-na-nga and other independent formations ; to 
this place also belong ka-ka, ka-ra, andall the words taken 
from them; thus the language of a tribe or nation gradu- 
ally develops with its varying wants, until it is fit to ex- 
press all that the national life requires ; (6) an acquaintance 
with the Oceanic languages may be of some service to the 
classical philologist and may even throw some light on ob- 
scure derivations in Greek and Latin ; help from any quar- 
ter, even from the blacks of Melanesia, is not to be des- 
pised. 


II. TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Within the limits of this enquiry there is no evidence to 
support the theory of Sir John Lubbock and others that re- 
lationship is a matter, in the first instance, of tribal organ- 
ization not of blood, then cf maternity, then of paternity, 
and ultimately of family life. For, in my examination of 
the terms of relationship used by these black races which 
for the moment I shall call Allophyllan, and which their 
language proves to be older than the Vedic Aryans, there 
are words everywhere to mean the family relationships such 
as an ‘‘elder brother or sister,” a “ man’s brother,” a ‘‘ wo- 
man’s sister,” and the like ; and these terms all come from 
a pre-Vedic root denoting the association of these persons 
in couples, not of tribal organization but of family life—their 
association either for the protection and care of the elder 
towards the younger in the family or the tie that comes from 
the natural affection of the brother and sister who comes 
closest fogether in the family, To the same effect is the use 
of the Oceanic word soa, koa, ‘‘a companion, a wife,” and 
the other words quoted of that kind. For soa, koa, do not 
mark the general and wide companionship arising from tri- 
bal organization, but the close and intimate connection 
which is implied in our English expressions, “a _ well- 
matched pair,” “an affectionate couple ;’ hence the Melane- 
sian foa-lo is “a man and wife,” that is, a couple in the 
marriage relation ; and again 40 means the second of the 
pair whom we call brother and sister—not in their tribal re- 
lation but as ‘‘companions” in the family—not as sister to 
sister but as brother to sister or sisterto brother, Underly- 
ing this there seems to be the principle from which comes 
matriarchal inheritance, namely, that a sister is by nature 
more allied to a man than his brother is, and hence “is heirs 
are his sister's children. This cannot be an arrangement of 
mere tribal invention ; it arises out of family life. To the 
same effect are some Ebudan expressions for other marriage 
relationships ; for instance, a man or a woman in the island 
of Malo calls a ‘‘father-in-law”’ dtaman kon (ataman means 
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‘‘male’’) which implies that the speaker and he are a couple, 
closely allied in virtue of a marriage connection ; there is 
nothing tribal in that. On the same idea is founded the mo 
of Efate, by which a man addressed his ‘‘ mother-in-law,” 
and his father-in-law.’’ That is a marriage relation, not a 
tribal one; and the word comes from ma, which. like a, 
simply means ‘‘ with ;” mo then signifies ‘‘ alliance,” “ affin- 
itv,” nearness by marriage. This is fully brought to view in the 
Efatese term, mo-na-ki, which is applied to those who are rela- 
ted to one another as mo-na, that is as “father-in-law,” ‘“‘ mo- 
ther-in-law,” “son-in-law.” With this compare the Greek yav 
Bfos and the Arabic ham, hamo, Hebrew ham, ina ll of which 
the first idea is that of “ union” by marriage. 

Another Ebudan term of the same kind is “aku, which on 
the island of Epi is a “brother-in-law ;” this also springs from 
the family, and not from the tribe, and is, I believe, the same 
word as the Australian kaku, already quoted. 


These examples I have purposely taken from the Melane- 
sians of the New Hebrides; for Sir John Lubbock cannot say 
of them that their languages reach anything higher than the 
most rudimentary stage of social life. The same scientist and 
his followers have always spoken of the “ Australian savages 
as the very lowest of all tribes.” 

I will now interrogate them about “cir words of relationship, 
and will try to find out if these come from “ tribal organization ” 
or marriage ; for as the Australians are believed by him and 
others to be lowest in the scale of humanity, their words of re- 
lationship must therefore be of primitive origin and a fossil 
embodiment of the condition of men in the earliest stages of 
society, in fact a reliable record of the condition of Primitive 
Social Life. 

For that purpose let us examine first the terms used by the 
Diyéri and the Barcoo tribes already given—ka-RETI, “a wife’s 
brother,” ‘‘a sister’s husband,” KA-MARI, “a husband’s sister,” 
‘a brother’s wife,” and KA-RU-GAJA, a daughter’s husband. I se- 
lect these words because the other words éaka and kaku do not 
clearly indicate marriage ; but in these the marriage relation 
cannot be mistaken. In order to ascertain whether or no the 
relationship is really founded on tribal organization which Sir 
John Lubbock declares to be the foundation of the earliest con- 
dition of social life, let me apply these three name to what is 
known in Australia as the Kamalarai system of tribal classifi- 
cation. There the rule is that a 


Male Marries And their Children are 
Ippai — a Kubbitha, Murri and Matha. 
Kumbo — Matha, Kubbi and Kubbitha. 
Murri — Butha, Ippai and Ippatha. 


Kubbi — Ippatha, Kumbo and Butha. 
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Now to show that the term KA-RETI, “ a wife’s brother,” “a 
sister's husband,” does not fit into tribal classification, I apply 
its meaning thus: 

For a wife's brother —1, a male, am a Kubbi; my wife is an 
Ippatha ; her brother is an Ippai; but Ippai and I belang to 
two different classes. Therefore this term of relationship is 
not the outcome of tribal organization. 

For a sister's husband —1, amale, am a Kumbo ; my sister is 
a Butha; her husband is a Murri, but I and Murri are of differ- 
ent classes. Theretore this term of relationship does not come 
from tribal organization. I, afemale, am an Ippatha ; my sis- 
ter is an Ippatha ; my husband is a Kubbi; but Kubbi and I 
are of different classes. Therefore, etc., KA-MARI, ‘ ahusband's 
sister,” “a brother’s wife.” 

For husband's sister —1, a female, am a Matha ; my husband 
is a Kumbo;; her sister isa Butha; but I and Matha are of dif- 
ferent classes. Therefore, etc. 

For brother's wife —1, a male, am an Ippai; by brother is an 
Ippai ; his wife is a Kubbitha; but Kubbitha and I are of dif- 
ferent classes. Therefore, etc. I, a female, am a Kubbitha; 
my brother is a Kubbi; his wife is an Ippatha; but Ippatha 
and Kubbitha are of two different classes. Therefore, etc., 
KA-RUJAGA, a daughter’s husband. I, a female, am a Matha; my 
daughter is a Matha; her husband is a Kumbo; but Kumbo 
and Matha are of different classes. Therefore, etc. 

Now let us take just two other examples of relationship. 
The tribe of blacks on the Tweed River in the extreme north- 
east of New South Wales say Ka-ni, “a sister’s son,” but the 
Diyéri in the very heart of our continent use its derived form 
KA-NINI to mean “a daughter’s son,” “a sister's daughter’s son.” 
Let us examine these in the same way. 

Ka-nl, “a sister’s son.” I, a male, am a Kubbi; my sister 
is a Kubbitha ; her sonis Murri. Therefore, etc. 

I, afemale, am a Kubbitha; my sister is a Kubbitha; her 
son isa Murri. Therefore,etc. 

Ka-NI-NI, “a daughter’s son,” “a sister’s daughter’s son.” 

For a daughter's son —1 (m) am a Kubbi; my daughter isa 
Butha ; her son is an Ippa. Therefore, etc. 

I (f) am a Kubbitha ; my daughter is a Matha; her son isa 
Kubbi ; he is my tribal brother. 

For sister's daughter's son—1(m) am a Kubbi; my sister isa 
Kubbitha ; her. daughter isa Matha,and Matha’s son is a Kubbi; 
he is my tribal brother. 

I am a Kubbitha; myssister is a Kubbitha; her daughter is 
a Matha; Matha’s son is a Kubbi; he is my tribal brother. 


From the foregoing tests by analysis it is clear that mar- 
riage and blood relationship are adverse to tribal organization, 
and throw the tribal classification out of gear; for, to take the 
example I gave first my wife’s brother (KA-RETI) would be 
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against me in a fight of clans,' as he belongs to a different class 
of the tribe ; and my sister’s son (Ka-N1), although I (male or 
female) and my sister are of the same blood, might have to be 
on the side of my opponents in the fight.? 

Now, such words as KA-BO, KA-MARI, which express a mar- 
riage relation are quite as old as kaka and kaku which may be 
regarded astribal ; indeed, I would say that they are older, for 
they are formed from the bare root by adding on terminations 
which are peculiarly Australian, while £aka and kaku have their 
location to this hour in the common dialects of India. If lam 
correct in this reasoning then it follows that the marriage rela- 
tion, through the words to signify it, has a strong claim to be 
regarded as the predecessor and the basis of tribal organiza- 
tion. 

In support of this contention I would bring in here a witness 
from Efaté of the New Hebrides. My witness is the Efatese 
word of relationship gore-na, which by etymology is the same 
as the Australian £are-t#t, the subjoined formatives alone being 
different. Now, you may have observed, in a former part of 
this discussion, how often I have quoted words which mean “a 
sister’s brother,” “a brother’s sister,” but none to mean a sis- 
ter’s sister or a brother’s brother; that is, the sister is consid- 
ered to have a closer connection with the brother; why that 
should be I have already ventured to suggest ; but the primi- 
tive tribal mind may have conceived some physiological reason 
for this, such as doubtless exists in the origin of the couvade 
of the Basques and other tribes. 

Such a word, then, is gore-na, for it is applied to a man’s sis- 
ter,a woman’s brother, ¢/ they are both children of the same mother ; 
here surely there is a physiological connection ; and, moreover, 
in Efatese I must address the child of my gore-na as bile-meta- 
na, which means a full or uterine sister, dz/e, dele meaning “ the 
womb a mother.” Of the same significance is the etiquette of 
address used by the people of Duke of York island in the Bis- 
mark Archipelago ; for there a woman speaking to her brother 
calls him ¢eg/zk, and he uses the same term to her, but to her sis- 
ter she says tena wawig, which is a much less honorable term. 

It should also be noted that words of relationship are 
merely relative, that is, they are not the names of the persons 
signified, but only of the birth or family, relation of one tothe 
other, and must therefore be of a somewhat elastic nature. 
Thus in Australia there are words, still from the same root 4a, 
which show this elasticity ; for on the Murchison river in West 
Australia ami means “a grandfather or a grandmother,” while 
inland, among the Diyéri it is ‘a cousin,” a father’s sister’s 





1 In the island of Tanna on the New Hebrides there is a similar contusion in a fight between 
tribules caused by ~~ probably in the same way as‘in Australia; but the mode in which 
that comes about is very Ifficult to unravel. 


_2 It is somewhat odd that Ka-NI-NI, as above? works out a result partially opposed to Ka- 
nt in this respect. 
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son; the Australian fatd is “a father,” and kaka is a 
“ mother’s brother,” and £ad is “a mother ;” but in Madagas- 
car kaky is equivalent to “papa;” in Indonesia chuchu is 
“grandchild ;” in the Mobu of New Guinea ‘adi-kaka is bro- 
ther and sister by the same parents ; while Efaté aka (for kaka) 
is “mother, mama,” and eka (for keka) is “ great-grand pa- 
rents.” 

Inthe Bismarck Archipelago the reciprocal aspect of such 
terms as used by relatives becomes clear; for there in Duke of 
York island /aduna is a “‘ grandfather, a grandmother, a grand- 
child,” and is also the term used by a woman to her father-in- 
law and her mother-in-law and by them to her ; in New Britain 
island the word is ‘wbuna, and means grandparent, grandchild, 
or the relation of the one tothe other. In Samoa the same 
word fama means both ‘‘a father,” and “a son,” a thing which 
is possible only because etymologically it has the general mean- 
ing of “a man” (L. homo), ‘*awoman’s child,” and.in New Brit- 
ain that same word, in the form “ama-na is applied toa “ fath- 
er’s brother,” that is, the nearest male relative of the family and, 
for a similar reason fava which means “ mother,” is also ap- 
plied to the “ mother’s sister.” 

If now you will ask the people of the island of Efaté in the 
New Hebrides what they know about this matter of kinship, 
they will tell you that in the dictionary of their language a 
whole column is filled with words of relationship in all of which 
the essential idea is that of blood kindred and not tribal organ- 
ization, and all of them show that the Melanesian mind in’its 
process of word-making acknowledges a special relation to 
exist betwcen /wo individuals of the same family ; we ourselves 
may not be able to determine what that cornection in their 
view really was, but yet there it is, imprinted on the langauge, 
as a piece of fossil kinshsp. 

These Efatese words group themselves in pairs, each of them 
beginning with Zema for tama, which as we have seen, bears the 
very general meaning of “a person” (Lat. homo), ‘‘a man, “a 
child.” The pairs are (1) brothers, (2) uncle and nephew, (3) 
mother and child, (4) father and child, (5) brother and sister, 
(6) mother-in-law and son-in law, (7) a man and his brother- 
in-law, (8) a wife and her husband, (9) a maternal grandmo- 
ther and her grandchild, (10) a paternal grandfather and his 
grandchild, (11) a maternal grandfather and his grandchild, 
(12) a paternal grandmother and her grandchild. 

Now will any expert in language assert that these Melane- 
sians have linked these persons together in pairs on account of 
their tribal organization ? Take one of the pairs and examine 
it. take zema-bele-ta; “mother and child ;” it is made up of Zema, 
“child,” dele, “womb,” “ mother,” and the ~#a suffix. Does 
that word of relationship spring from tribal organization or 
from family life? Another of these words is fema-sere, “a 
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child much cared for,” one whom the French family affection 
addresses as ma chérie ; that word is made up of fema as before 
and sere. ‘‘to be near ;” it therefore means a child near and 
dear. Does that word depend for its existence on tribal organ- 
izalion ? 

Other Efatese words bear the same testimony, ¢.x.: “aku, 
brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law. Here taku shows the Oceanic 
change of £ into ¢, for it is the same word as the Australian 
and Indian kaku kaka. Another word is éauien (as it taku-ki-en) 
comes from /aku, and has the general meaning of “ any reliable 
friend,” thereby supporting my derivation of all similar words 
in this discussion, from the original meaning of the root sa. 
Thus, /auten may mean “a father-in-law,” ‘a son-in-law,” “a 
brother-in-law.’”’ Another word /ai-na, “a brother’s brother,” 
“a sister’s sister,” again comes very near to our root £ai, as 
used in the islands of Torres Straits. Indeed az itself exists 
in Efatese in the original sense of “ with, together with,” as in 
Fiji; and just as Sanskrit says sa-m, ‘‘ with,” for a-m, so Efa- 
tese says Sat-sai, ‘‘to be associated togther,” for at, Indeed 
the savage tribes of Efaté bear silent but effective testimony 
against Sir John Lubbock’s assertion that family life is a thing 
much later than tribal organizrtion ; for while de/e (a primitive 
word) is “ womb, mother,” the derivative from it and therefore 
a later thing is nafel-ak, ‘the tribe.’’ Similarly xa-kat-na-ga the 
Efatese for “atribe” is a double formation from daz, and is 
theretore later in its origin than the cognate Samoan (k)arnga 
“family relations,” and the Efatese tai-na already quoted 
shows the root faz already on the road to reach na-kai-na-ga, “a 
tribe.” 

I am therefore strongly of opinion that the theory which 
places the family at a late stage of social life is wrong and 
against evidence. To my mind the testimony of the words 
now produced seems sufficient to warrant me in saying that, so 
far as this inquiry extends the terms of relationship are founded 
on the physical and social bonds arising from marriage, and do 
not come from the tribal organization. Marriage and its pro- 
ducts are coeval with the human race, and unless one believes 
that mankind was created at first in many different centres and 
in considerable numbers at each of these centers, tribal organ- 
ization must be a much later thing than the family, for tribes 
are made up of tribules, (phratres—Epb.) and these of clans ; 
and clans have their germs in the ties which bind brothers and 
sisters together in the family. 


III. TO ETHNOLOGY. 


This subject may be made to contribute some results to 
Ethnology also. For as kaka is used by the Diyéri in the very 
heart of Australia, not to mention the other localities, and as 
kaka is clearly an Indian word, it must have come hither along 
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with the Australian tribes fromIndia. And as in physical type 
and in many aspects of their customs and superstitions, the 
black races of India south of the Vindhya mountains resemble 
our Australians, it seems almost certain that ancestors of the 
Australian tribes came at an early time from India. 

Another point for Ethnology is this: 4aka is Malay, but it 
is also Indian and Australian and Melanesian and Papuan and 
Samoan, and soon. Does it therefore follow that all people 
who use that word are of Malay origin? The Malayo-Polyne- 
sian theory would lead us to think so. By no means; they 
have all got it from the same mother tongue. The Malays 
therefore are not the progenitors of the Polynesians, much less 
of the Australians. 

Another point and the last is this: those tribes such as the 
Torresians and the Fijians that use the root ai in its simple 
sense, seem to me to be older than those that use aka. There- 
fore the Melanesians are earlier than the Polynesians. 





THE DERIVATION OF MOBILE AND ALABAMA. 
BY H. S, HALBERT. 


‘*Maubila,”’as written by Garcilaso de la Vega, is ‘‘ Mau- 
illa,” by the Knight of Elvas, ‘‘ Mavilla,” by Biedma, and 


‘*Mabile’”’ by Ranjel. For years I have been of the opin- 
ion that this word is the Choctaw ‘‘ Moelih, oe,” not a diph- 
thong. In Choctaw ‘ Mofih” (onasal), among other mean- 
ings is used to signify the paddling or rowing of a canoe. 
The plural of ‘‘mofih” is ‘‘moelih,” of which we may as- 
sume an archaic form “ mo-we-lih,” or ‘‘mo-be-lih,” as in 
some cases in Choctaw b and wcan be used interchange- 
ably. It is probable that this name, meaning rowers, pad- 
dlers, was given to the people of this river town from their 
constant use of boats in traveling onthe river. ‘‘ Hattak at 
Mofih,” the man rows; ‘‘hattak at moelih,” the men row; 
“Okla moelih,” the people row ; “ Namoelih,’” the ones who 
row. The modern Mobile is called by many of the old-fash- 
ioned Choctaws in Mississippi ‘‘ Mo-il-la,” a form bearing a 
close resemblance both to “ Moelih”. and the several forms 
of the Spanish writers. 

The general name in Choctaw forthe smaller vegetation, 
as grass, briers, herbs, weeds and bushes, is alba. In mak- 
ing a field the aborigines deadened the trees for making 
fires around their trunks. But smaller vegetation was ga- 
thered and removed. Alma, (vegetation), amo (to gather), 
means the ones who gather vegetation, or vegetation gath- 
erers. This, to my view, is the meaning of Alibamo, Aliba- 
mon, or Alibama. 





THE SERPENT AND TREE. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


THE story of the Serpent and Tree is very familiar, yet 
so many questions have arisen in connection with it that the 
problem of its origin and significance has not yet been fully 
solved. There are, however, many scholars who refer this 
story to certain beliefs which were common at a very early 
date, and who regard these objects the symbols by which 
these beliefs or systems were perpetuated. 

The many discoveries which have been made in the far 
east are constantly bringing the symbols before us, and arche- 
ologists are frequently called upon to furnish an explana- 
tion of them. These symbols may be called myth-bearers, 
for they bring before us the myths which were common in an- 
cient times. There are, to be sure, other myth-bearers which 
are found in other parts of the world, some of them on the 
American continent, and these, along with those found in the 
east, are constantly bringing the subject before us. 

The Serpent and Tree 
are contained in many and 
diverse symbols, but the 
interpretation of the sym- 
bols is so obscure and 
the myths connected with 
them are so strange and 
fanciful that one is often 
in doubt whether the fa- 
miliar story can be recog- 
nized in them. The sym- 
bols are representations of nature-powers, and the myths are 
the personification of these powers. The two combined serve 
to bring out the supernatural element, and to awaken religious 
sentiment even among the rudest people. We do not in our 
day‘need the myth or the symbol to prove the supernatuarl 
element or to enforce the moral truth, but it is unreasonable 
to say that the myth and symbol taught the same truth, to all 
nations however rude, which is so clear to our minds. 

1. Many problems are brought before us by these symbols, 
some of which are very difficult to solve. Among these are, 
first, the problem of the significance of the Serpent and the 
Tree, and the question whether the same significance can be 
recognized in all lands ; second, the problem concerning the 
distribution of the symbols, and the question whether they 
were transmitted from the East or originated in separate 
countries, independently ; third, the connection of the sym- 


Fig.1—_THE ADAM AND EVE CYLINDER. 
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with the Australian tribes fromIndia. And as in physical type 
and in many aspects of their customs and superstitions, the 
black races of India south of the Vindhya mountains resemble 
our Australians, it seems almost certain that ancestors of the 
Australian tribes came at an early time from India. 

Another point for Ethnology is this: aka is Malay, but it 
is also Indian and Australian and Melanesian and Papuan and 
Samoan, and soon. Does it therefore follow that all people 
who use that word are of Malay origin? The Malayo-Polyne- 
sian theory would lead us to think so. By no means; they 
have all got it from the same mother tongue. The Malays 
therefore are not the progenitors of the Polynesians, much less 
of the Australians. 

Another point and the last is this: those tribes such as the 
Torresians and the Fijians that use the root #ai in its simple 
sense, seem to me to be older than those that use aka. There- 
fore the Melanesians are earlier than the Polynesians. 
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illa,” by the Knight of Elvas, ‘‘Mavilla,” by Biedma, and 
‘*Mabile”’ by Ranjel. For years I have been of the opin- 
ion that this word is the Choctaw ‘‘ Moelih, oe,’ not a diph- 
thong. In Choctaw ‘‘ Mofih” (onasal), among other mean- 
ings is used to signify the paddling or rowing of a canoe. 
The plural of ‘‘mofih” is ‘‘moelih,” of which we may as- 
sume an archaic form “ mo-we-lih,” or ‘‘mo-be-lih,” as in 
some cases in Choctaw b and w can be used interchange- 
ably. It is probable that this name, meaning rowers, pad- 
dlers, was given to the people of this river town from their 
constant use of boats in traveling onthe river. ‘‘ Hattak at 
Mofih,” the man rows; ‘‘hattak at moelih,” the men row; 
“ Okla moelih,” the people row ; “ Namoelih,’” the ones who 
row. The modern Mobile is called by many of the old-fash- 
ioned Choctaws in Mississippi ‘‘ Mo-il-la,” a form bearing a 
close resemblance both to “ Moelih”. and the several forms 
of the Spanish writers. 

The general name in Choctaw forthe smaller vegetation, 
as grass, briers, herbs, weeds and bushes, is alba. In mak- 
ing a field the aborigines deadened the trees for making 
fires around their trunks. But smaller vegetation was ga- 
thered and removed. Alma, (vegetation), amo (to gather), 
means the ones who gather vegetation, or vegetation gath- 
erers. This, to my view, is the meaning of Alibamo, Aliba- 
mon, or Alibama. 
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TuE story of the Serpent and Tree is very familiar, yet 
so many questions have arisen in connection with it that the 
problem of its origin and significance has not yet been fully 
solved. There are, however, many scholars who refer this 
story to certain beliefs which were common at a very early 
date, and who regard these objects the symbols by which 
these beliefs or systems were perpetuated. 

The many discoveries which have been made in the far 
east are constantly bringing the symbols before us, and arche- 
ologists are frequently called upon to furnish an explana- 
tion of them. These symbols may be called myth-bearers, 
for they bring before us the myths which were common in an- 
cient times. There are, to be sure, other myth-bearers which 
are found in other parts of the world, some of them on the 
American continent, and these, along with those found in the 
east, are constantly bringing the subject before us. 

The Serpent and Tree 
are contained in many and 
diverse symbols, but the 
interpretation of the sym- 
bols is so obscure and 
the myths connected with 
them are so strange and 
fanciful that one is often 
in doubt whether the fa- 
miliar story can be recog- 
nized in them. The sym- 
bols are representations of nature-powers, and the myths are 
the personification of these powers. The two combined serve 
to bring out the supernatural element, and to awaken religious 
sentiment even among the rudest people. We do not in our 
day‘need the myth or the symbol to prove the supernatuarl 
element or to enforce the moral truth, but it is unreasonable 
to say that the myth and symbol taught the same truth, to all 
nations however rude, which is so clear to our minds. 

1. Many problems are brought before us by these symbols, 
some of which are very difficult to solve. Among these are, 
first, the problem of the significance of the Serpent and the 
Tree, and the question whether the same significance can be 
recognized in all lands ; second, the problem concerning the 
distribution of the symbols, and the question whether they 
were transmitted from the East or originated in separate 
countries, independently ; third, the connection of the sym- 
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bols with the various systems of mythology and religion 
which have appeared among the different nations of the 
earth ; a fourth point will be as to the appearance of the 
symbols on the American continent and their connection 
with the different systems of mythology which existed here. 

First, as to the significance, it may be said that there are 
two distinct lines of thought connected with these symbols, 
one of which seems to have been prevalent among all pa- 

gan and_ idolatrous 
people, the other 
among that people who 
have had the sacred 
scriptures as_ their 
source of information, 
and the result is that 
we must first learn 
about the people who 
have held the symbols 

Fig. 2,—SEAL WITH SERPENT AND SUN. before we can give a 
proper interpretation of them. 

It has been claimed that the great moral conflict which ex- 
ists between good and evil was recognized by the ancients and 
embodied in the story of the Serpent and the Tree, and that 
the temptation came from a supernatural being who deceived 
the first pair, but it would not be 
expected that the rude and un- 
trained minds of savages in far-off 
lands could have apprehended the 
personality of the Supreme God, 
and the reality of Satan as a per- 
sonal being and a tempter. though 
there may have been a dim fore- 
shadowing of the truth in the sys- 
tems which arose and were trans- ‘Fig. 3—KING UR WITH TREE. 
mitted from generation to generation, without the story of 
the Serpent and the Tree being told to them, in so many words. 
There is, however, this difficulty in treating the serpent-sym- 
bol as the bearer of moral truth, that it isoften made to repre- 
sent only a nature power, and does not rise above that level. 
The superstition seized upon the objects of nature which resem- 
bled the serpent, and they imagined that these objects con- 
tained a supernatural being. It was the same being which 
dwelt in the crooked stream, whose course resembled the ser- 
pent ; also the same being who flashed before the eye in the 
crooked lightning, and made the dark cloud so threatening 
in its appearance. 

The diverse myths which have been handed down by the 
rude savages may be used to interpret the symbols, and enable 
us to enter into their intent, and make them the alphabet which 
reveals the real thought which prevails. There was a religious 
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sentiment which embodied itself in these rude symbols, and 
made them suggestive of supernatural beings. We need not, 
then, be surprised that the story of the tree became suggest- 
ive to our first parents, of the supreme being who dwelt in the 
Shekinah, and the story of the serpent became suggestive to 
them of the great adversary. 

If among the Babylonians the serpent and tree were the 
symbols of the nature-powers, and especially of the great 
movements known to have taken place in the process of crea- 
tion and the changes of the seasons, it would be perfectly nat- 
ural that a moral significance should afterwards be given to 
the same symbols, and that they should represent the personal 
commands of the supreme being and be significant of his au- 
thority. We do not know what the Shekinah was, or why it 
came to be associated with the serpent and the tree, but we do 
know that the inner penetralia of the temple of Egypt was 
guarded by the massive gateway with the winged circle carved 
upon its facade, and the long rows of columns which were 
carved with lotus-leaved capitals, both of which were archi- 
tectural features which sprang from the same source and ex- 
pressed the same thought. Still there was this difference 
between the Shekinah of the Scriptures and the temples of 
idolatrous nations ; it-was a place of light unapproachable, 
and full of glory, while the temple was full of shadows and a 
place of darkness. 

Such at least is the view which we gain from the descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle erected in the wilderness. We have in 
this the court guarded by its gateways, the altar of sacrifice, 
the great brazen laver supported by oxen, the holy place with 
its table and candlestick, and the holy of holies with its ark on 
which was the mercy seat, and the angels with their wide- 
spread wings overshadowing it. We have only to go back in 
the line of history and examine the symbols whieh are scat- 
tered along the pathway to see the contrast. From the very 
beginning the symbol of the Serpent and the Tree to the Bab- 
ylonians and other idolatrous nations, were only the symbols 
of the nature-powers, the one the serpent or its counterpart 
the dragon and the monster called Tiamat, suggesting the con- 
flict which had gone on so long between the nature-powers ; 
the other the tree, symbolizing the life which was immanent 
in nature, and which was constantly giving forth its products 
for good. Nothing could be more suitable to represent this 
conflict of the first pair than the serpent, and nothing could 
better represent the life-principle than the tree, but the life 
was the gift of God, and was forfeited by disobedience, for the 
two were banished from the garden and could not gain access 
to the tree, for the angel with the flaming sword stood at the 
gatewav. It is not strange then that the symbols which rep- 
represented this story should be perpetuated by certain seals, 
and that these should be so readily understood by every one 
who looks at them. 
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The contrast between these symbols and those which are 
attended with cuneiform characters and which contain the ser- 
ent with the crescent, star, and sun in the sky, both attended 

om king and priests, will show that there were two classes of 
symbols and two series of myths or traditions, and two systems 
of worship, one of which was represented by Abraham and 
the Patriarchs, and the other by the Babylonian monarchs and 
their priests. - ; 

As evidence that therc were two separate distinct views of 
the Serpent and the Tree, and that these were handed down 
by traditions in separate lines, we have only to refer to certain 
facts which have been brought out by archeology, and the 
study of the language. Mr. Boscawen says: 

The discoveries of recent years have given an immense retrospective 
enlargement to our knowledge of oriental history, and especially that 
of Chaldea. Artistic remains have been discovered in the ruins of 
Chaldean cities, dating back thirty and forty centuries (even fifty and sixty 
centuries) before the Christian era. To begin with the linguistic affinities: 
the language of the cuneiform inscriptions on the statues and bricks 
from these cities is an agglutinated one, allied tothe language of the 
early Elamite population and the proto-Median dialect of the people of 
Aussan, its modern affinities being found in the Ugro Finnic and Tartar 
dialect ; while, as Drs. Terrien de Lacouperie and Ball have shown, there 
is a distinct linguistic relationship between these primitive tongues and 
the language of early China — that introduced by the Bak tribes, the so- 
called Hundred Families. Linguistically their position is not difficult to 
define as belonging to the Turanian family and the Tartar branch of that 
group, with a close affinity to the Janguage of Central Asia—a district 
through which they passed at an early period 

2. This brings up the second point, viz.: the transmission of 
symbols. That there was such a transmission throughout 
Eastern Asia as far as India, to the west in Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and Troy, and perhaps to Greece is acknowledged by 
all. Some will grant that there was a transmission to the 
northwest as far as China and Siberia, but many of the Amer- 
ican archeologists refuse to believe that there was any trans- 
mission to this continent. There are, however, certain spe- 
cialists who have studied the symbols with this point in mind, 
and these have nearly all decided that the distribution of these 
symbols was nearly world wide. The following facts are gath- 
ered from the book by Goblet de Alviella, who is good au- 
thority on the subject. 

_ The presence of the symbol of the tree has been recog- 
nized in nearly all ages and all countries. It first appears in 
Chaldean cylinders as a stem divided at the base and sur- 
mounted by a fork or crescent resembling a feathered arrow 
as much as a tree. This frequently changes into the palm, 
the pomegranite, the cypress and the vine. On the monu- 
ments of Korsabad and Nimrud, beginning with the tenth cen- 
tury B. C., the tree became more complex. It is sometimes 
composed of fragments of plants, the stem suggests a richly 








See “‘ Bible and the Monments,”’ p. 102. 
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ornamented Ioni¢ column which is crowned by a palmette. 
The base is concealed behind a bunch of slender leaves, re- 
sembling the fleur-de-lis. On both sides branches spread out, 
bearing conical fruit. These branches are sometimes con- 
nected by a strap, making them resemble a conventional 
figure which became very common. It was an ornament, 
which always has a religious significance and is associated 
with religious subjects. It appears on the royal and sacerdor- 
tal garments, among the intaglios of the cylinders, or the 
sculptures of the bas-reliefs. Above it, is frequently represent- 
ed the winged circle, personifying the supreme divinity, Assur, 
Bell, or Ilu, at least it nearly always stands between two per- 
sonages facing each other, who are priests 
or kings in adoration. In these figures 
we see the evolution of the tree as a sym- 
bol into an ornament. The tree standing 
between animals made its first appearance 
on the oldest cylinders of Chaldea. It is 
also seen on engraved stones belonging to 
the archaic art of Chaldea, which flour- 
ished in the reign of Sargon I, about 4000 
B.C. From Persia it passed into India in 
a period preceding Alexander the Great, 
for we meet the Tree of Life between two 
animals on the cloths, carpets, vases, and 
jewels of India. The symbols preceded 
these ornaments. The Phoenicians more 
than 1000 years B. C. learned it from Me- 
sopotamia and transferred it to Europe, to 
Greece first. The tree between two ani- 
mals standing on their hind legs is recog- 
nized over the celebrated lion’s gate in 
Mycenez, and over the tombs of Persia. 
The Phrygians plaed it in the shape of a 
pillar or urn or Phallus, between two 
bulls, or between two winged sphinxes 
over the tombs, as an ornament in the 
tympanum, representing the roof-tree in 
the sculptured facade of a trabean house. 
In all the cases of stone-cut tombs the 
tree has the sginificance of life, either a 
life prescribed or perpetuated. A _ bas- 
relief from Nineveh represents two- wing- 
ed bulls, with the symbol of the palm tree, with the branches 
terminating in ferns or cones. A Phoenician bowl was dis- 
covered by Cesnola in Cyprus, which represents the two con- 
ventionalized with winged griffins on either side. 

In India the tree is seen between two elephants, and on 
a stele from Cyprus it is seen between two conventional fig- 
ures of animals with human heads. 


Fig. 4.—Patm Tree and PRigst 
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The tree accompanied by two human figures always facing 
one another, appeared at a very early date and was widely 
distributed. The earliest is a Chaldean cylinder. On this are 
two human figures seated with the tree between them. One of 
these figures, a male, has conventional horns upon his head, a 
symbol of power, behind the other, a female, is a serpent, erect, 
its head near her head, and its tailupon the ground. Thiscyl- 
inder reminds us of the Bible story of the Serpent and the 
Tree. 

An Assyrian cylinder of a later date contains the tree, sur- 
mounted by a winged circle, with human figures below, sym- 
bolizing priests offering gifts. In the cave temples of India 
the tree is seen with Buddha, seated on its summit, and two 
human figures drawing a twisted serpent about the trunk, thus 
symbolizing the common story of making the Somathe sacred 
drink of immortality. 

A Japanese-group represents a king seated on a tree, which 
represents the lotus blossom, while the dragons below are 
mounting two human figures crouching, and are attacking the 
king in a threatening attitude. A similar bas-relief represents 
the tree between two nude persons who are standing, one male, 
the other female, while a serpent winds around the trunk with 
its head among the branches, evidently referring to the scrip- 
ture story. These various figures show the wide distribution 
of the symbol. Erman in his travels in Siberia, says: 

The dragon figures in the mythology of the Manchus, the Loo of the 
Mongols and the Lung of the Chinese. The Mongols for instance, repre- 
sent the impersonation of their divinity with wings, and describe him as 
reposing in winter in the seven seas, and insummer mounting to the skies, 
controlling the seasons, and imparting life to all nature. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more natural than to hear the dragon's wing introduced into 
Mongol poetry as the symbol of destiny. In the midst of the Sosnovian 
Yurts was a hewn stem of a tree set upright like the mast of aship. The 
cross-tree to its upper extremity was carefully adorned with carved work. 
To our inquiries respecting its uses, the Ostyaks only said that it served 
to ornament the place. It is very probable that some superstition, akin to 
those which in Europe gave rise to the dressing of the Maypole may have 
occasioned the erection of this singular ornament. 

These facts make it possible that thc Akkadians who were 
supposed to have been the earliest people in Babylonia to 
reach civilization, transmitted the symbol to the Finns and 
Mongols and Chinese, who are supposed to belong to the same 
stock, and are called Turanians, though others make a distinc- 
tien between the Ugric race and the Mongols. 

Every one is familiar with “Igdrasil, the Scandinavian 
world-tree.” This is referred to in the traditions of the Ed- 
das. The Norse belief was that the earth was a flat disc sur- 
rounded by a river or ocean, and limited by mountain regions. 
In its center was Asgard, the mountain of the gods, it was 
pierced bya mighty tree-trunk, the branches of which over- 
shadowed the world and supported the sky, while its roots 
stretched downward into the primordial abyss. 
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“The chief and most holy seat of the gods” is by the ash Ygdrasil. 
There the gods meet in council every day. It is the greatest and best of 
all trees, its branches spread over all the world and reach above heaven. 
The roots sustain the tree and stand wide apart : one is with the Asa; the 
second with the frost giants ; the third reaches into Niflheim, and under it 
is Hvergelmer, where Nidhug gnaws the roots from below. But under 
the second root which extends to the frost-giants, is the well of Mimer, 
wherein knowledge and wisdom are’concealed. The third root of the ash 
is in heaven, and beneath it is 
the most sacred fountain of 
Urd. Here the gods have their 
doomstead. The Asa ride 
thither every day over Bitrost 
which is also called Asa- 
bridge. There stands a beau- 
tiful hall near the fountain be- 
neath the ash. Out of it come 
three maids. These maids 
shape the lives of men, and we 
call them the Norns. On the 
boughs of the ash sits an eagle 
who knows many things. Be- 
tween his eyes sits the hawk, 
called Vedfolner. A squirrel, 
by name Ratatosk, springs up 
and down the tree and bears 
words of hate between the ea- 
gle and Nidhug. Four stags 
leap about in the branches of 
the ash and bite the buds. The 
Norns that dwell by the foun- 
tain of Urd every day take wa- 
ter from the fountain, and 
sprinkle therewith the ash, in 
order that the branches may 
not wither or decay. 

In Valhalla there is a chest, kept by Ithun, in which are the apples the 
gods must bite when they grow old; inorder to become young again « 


Fig. 5 —IGpRasiL. SCANDINAVIAN TREE OF Lire. 


The Kalevala, which dates back to an unknown antiquity, 
relates how the last of created trees, the oak, sprang from the 
magic acorn planted by the hero Wainamoinem in the ashes 
of burnt hay which had been mown by the water-maidens : 


Spreads the ash-tree many branches, 
Rounds itself a broad corona, 

Raises it above the storm-clouds ; 

Far it stretches out its branches, 
Stops the white clouds in their courses, 
With its branches hides the sunlight, 
With its many leaves the moonbeams. 
And the starlight dies in heaven, 

Sad the livesof men and heroes, 

Sad the house of ocean dwellers, 

If the sun shines not upon them, 

If the moonlight does not cheer them.- 


At the prayer of Wainamoinem, appalled by the monstrous 





1 “ The Younger Edda;” translated by G. W. Dassent, quoted in the ‘‘ Sacred Trec,” by 
Mrs. J. W. Philpot, page 114. 
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growth, his mother, the wind-spirit sends a tiny water-creature, 
who, soon turning into a giant, with a mighty swing of his 
hatchet, strikes the tree. With the second stroke he cuts it, 
and with the third fire springs from its huge bulk and the oak 
yields, “shaking earth and heaven in falling.” 


Eastward far the trunk extending, 
Far to westward flew the tree-tops; 

To the south the leaves were scattered, 
To the north its hundred branches. 
Whoso’er a branch has taken 

Has obtained eternal welfare ; 

Who receives himself a tree top, 

He has gained the master magic. 

Who the foliage hath gathercd 

Has delights that never cease. 


The pictograph represented by the cut (fig. 6) contains 
three serpents whose heads and tails are linked together, two 
of them apparently forming the arch of the sky, the third for- 
ming the ground or representing the serpent, which is sup- 
posed to be beneath the ground. This one has the runic 
alphabet inscribed upon it, but a dwarf appears to be piercing 
it with asword. There is a tree growing up near the body of 
this serpent, and on its branches are two birds resembling 
hawks ; a horse is tied to another of the branches, while vari- 
ous animals and men are scattered about near the tree; one 
of them is headless. 


There are many symbols in America which represent the 
Serpent and the Tree, some of which have a very marked re- 
semblance to those found in Oriental countries. They are 
scattered all over the continent, and seem to have had a 
very important place in the symbolism of the pre-historic peo- 
ples, The figures of the serpent alone is more common than 
that of the Serpent and Tree combined. The figure of the 
tree alone is also quite common, still there are localities in 
which the two are in such close combination that it would 
seem that they were derived from the same source as the Ori- 
ental symbols. 


The serpent alone was, as every one knows, a symbol 
which was used by the ancient mound builders, and is regard- 
ed as very significant. It is embodied sometimes in effigies, 
such as the great serpent mound in Ohio, the serpent mound 
in Quincy, Ill., the effigy made in outline out of standing 
stones, discovered by Prof. Todd in Iowa, also many other ef- 
figies in Wisconsin and Minnesota. There are serpent effigies 
in Canada which it is claimed perpetuate the myth of the ser- 
pent and the egg: There are as we shall see, also, many in- 
scribed shells which contain coiled serpents on their inner sur- 





1 From the “‘ Sacred Tree,” by Mrs. J. H. Philpot, page 12x. 
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face. These have been found in the mounds of Tennessee, 
Ohio and Kentucky. The serpent effigy is used extensively 
among the Pueblo tribes, especially the Zunis. They are 
symbols of the rain cloud,and may have been invented by the 
Pueblos to represent their rain divinity. There is no tree con- 
nected with the serpent in these ceremonies. When we come 
to the partially civilized tribes of the southwest, we find the 
symbols of the Serpent and the Tree combined to be very 
common. 


To illustrate: the codices which Dr. Thomas and others 
have described, and which were designed to represent the cal- 


Fig.6—-THE SERPENT AND THE RUNIC ALPHABET. 


endar system and the religious thoughts of the Mayas, are 
full of representations of the Serpent and the Tree. In some 
of these the tree seems to be rising out of the mouth of the 
serpent, its limbs stretching each way, form a cross, on the 
summit of which is a bird or some other animal. Four of these 
trees are seen, each one of which points to a different part of 
the sky, and probably represents the four quarters of the sky. 
The peculiarity of the symbols is that the serpent, the tree, 
and the bird are all combined, thus reminding us of the ori- 
ental myth. They differ from the Scandinavian symbol of the 
tree in that they are more conventional in their form and have 
= such myth connected with them as we have described 
above. 


There are, however, other symbols which more strikingly 
resemble those of the East. Among these we might mention 
the serpent which surrounds the calendar stone of Mexico, in 
the center of which are figures or pictographs, which have been 
interpreted as referring to the flood. These various symbols 
give rise to many enquiries, and taken together have led many 
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to believe that they were transmitted from other continents, 
either from eastern Asia or from Europe. 
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Fig.7.—SERPENT EF- 
FIGY IN IOWA. 


There are three theories in reference to 
these myths and symbols which represent 
the Serpent and the Tree; one is that they 
originated in this country and were pre-his- 
toric ; the second is that they were the re- 
sult of contact with the missionaries, and 
have been accommodated to the native con- 
ceptions ; the third is that they were trans- 
mitted from other continents. This last opin- 
ion was held by Mr. Charles Leland, who 
traced the resemblance between the myths 
of the Abenakis, a tribe situated on the 
coast. of. Maine and those found in the 
younger Edda: a 

The investigations of -Dr, Franz Boas 
among: the tribes on the northwest coast has 
Ied him to the belief that-these myths were 
transmitted from the Asiatic continent. He 
says: “The diffusion has taken place all 
along the north and east sides of Asia, justi- 
fying the conclusion that transmission of 


~them between Asia and America has really 


taken place, and what is more remarkable, 
points of coincidence are not found around 
Behring Strait, but farther South. It is par- 
ticularly important to emphasize the fact 
that our comparison proves many creation 
myths to be of complex growth as their ele- 
ments occur variously combined in differ- 
ent regions. This makes it probable that 
many ready-made elements were embodied 
in the myths. It cannot be explained as 
symbolizing or anthropomorphizing natural 
phenomenon, nor can the name to the deities 
or heroes give a clue to the actual meaning.” 

3. The form of the Serpent and Tree should 
be considered in this connection. There 
were different forms, even in the same re- 
gion, as a great variety of combinations 
grew out of the stories which arose. In In- 
dia acommon form was one which grew out 
of the story of the Soors and Asoors, who 


churned the marvelous fluid called Soma, 


“the drink of immortality,” out from the depths of the ocean. 
This story is symbolized by the tree, which has the form of a 
post or a fire drill, and the serpent has the form of a rope 
twisted about the post. The story is as follows: 
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The mountain being set upon the back of the tortoise, Eendra began 
to whirl it about as if it were a machine. The mountain Mandar served 
as a churn, and the serpent Vasookee for the rope; and thus in former 
days, did the Dewtahs, the Asoors, and the Danoos, begin to stir up the 
waters of the ocean for the discovery of the Amreeta. The mighty Asoors 
were employed on the side of the serpent’s head, while all the Soors 
assembled about his tail. They now a forth the serpent’s head repeat- 
edly, and as often let it go; while there issued from his. mouth, thus vio- 
lently diawing to and fro by the Soors and Asoors, a combined stream of 
fire and smoke and wind, which, ascending in thick clouds replete with 
lightning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly bands. 

The rod or caduceus of Hermes, 
the “Western Mercury,” was en- 
twined with serpents and was a sign 
of learning as well as of victory. 
Maurice says: ‘‘The Druids invari- 
ably carried a sacred wand or staff 
in their hands,” and the caduceus 
the “sacred Asiatic symbol,” for- 
ever occurring in the Mithraic mys- 
teries, and the sacred thyrsi used 
by the frantic bacchanals in the 
mysteries of Isis have, I conceive, 
a very near relation to the Brah- 
man staff and the Druid wand. The 
Persian youths who inthe pom- 
pous procession described by Cur- 
tius, attended the horses of the sun, 
were arrayed in white garments, 
and bore in their hands golden rods 
or wands, pointed at the end, in im- 
itation of the solar ray. 

Another form is one which is 
common in India. It is found in 
connection with a phallic symbol of 
the Lingam in Yoni. The Lingam 
is the tree, and the Yoni or Jews- 
harp is the serpent conventional- 
ized. The most remarkable form is 
one which is found in America as 
well as in India, though very differ- 
ent stories are connected with it. 
The serpent is seen twisted around 
astump. An altar erected in Brit- 
ain to the Tyrian Hercules has the serpent by its side, but 
there is a medal which represents the serpent as twisted around 
a tree, and an inscription Tyriorium on the obverse of the 
medal ; the reverse has the figure of Hercules contending with 
the serpent. The same figure has been found in the mounds 
of Ohio in the shape of a pipe carved out of stone, with the 























Fig. 8--THE OSAGE TREE, 





1 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 264. 
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serpent twisted about the bowl, and the story is very much 
like that of Hercules contending with the serpent. Manobo- 
zho, the great culture hero of the Algonquins contended with 
the serpent that dwelt under the water. He turned himself 
into a stump standing onthe shore. The serpent came out of 
the water and twisted itself about the stump with the purpose 
of choking Manobozho, if it was he. The hero was on the 
point of crying out when the serpent let go, and afterwards 
shot the serpent with his arrow. 

Another form of the 
tree is one which is 
held by a secret society 
of the Osages; the 
members of which had 
a symbolic chart of the 
tree tatooed on their 
throat and chest. The 
following is a descrip- 
tion by Rev. J. O. Dor- 
sey (fig. 8): 

“At the top we see 

a tree near a river. The 
tree is a cedar called the 
Tree of Life. Just un- 
der the river at the left, 
we see a large star, the 
red or morning star; 
next are six stars ; next 
is the evening star, and 
last comes the small 
star. Below these and 
between the moon and 
the sun, we see the sev- 
en stars or the Pleiades. 
Beneath these are the 
peace pipe and hatchet. 
A bird is seen hovering 
over the four upper 
worlds which are repre- 
sented by four parallel 
} Si | lines, each of which is 
j —Y supported by two pil- 
lars. The lowest world 

rests on a red oak tree. The journey of the people began be- 
low the lowest upper world. They had neither human bodiés 
or souls, though they existed in some unknown manner. They 
ascended from the lowest upper world on the left to the highest; 
there they obtained human souls in the bodies of birds. They 
descended to the first world, and from that they traveled until 
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they alighted on the red oak tree. The ground was covered 
with grass; here the paths of the people separated. 

The interesting feature of this chart is that it so much re- 
sembles the tree of Igdrasil. There are no serpents and no 
mountains, but the tree is prominent, and is divided into two 
parts; one below the earth on which are the lodges of the peo- 
ple, the other above the earth, and supporting the four heav- 
ens or upper worlds, while in the sky are the constellations, 
which were recognized by this people. The tree at the top 
represents the tree of life. This tree and the river are suggest- 
ive of the scripture account. 

Another representation of the tree may be seen in the 
the chart (fig. 9) which illustrates the ceremonies of the Mid- 
ewiwin, a secret society of the Ojibwas. The chart repre- 
sents the Ojibway story of creation, and the manner in which 
the members of the Midewiwin gain supernatural power, and 
finally are able to overcome all hindrances and reach the end 
of the crooked path and pass over the path of the dead to the 
ghost lodge above. 

The chart represents a village over which the divinity (2) 
hovers and sends his messengers (1 to14). This is in answer 
to the prayers and ceremonies depicted in 15 to17. The pu- 
rifying ceremonies are shown in the line below (19 to 27). The 
initiation to the four degrees is shown in the lower line. This 
represents the four degrees and the passage of the candidate 
through them at intervals. 

The chief feature in each degree is the tree, one in the first, 
two in the second, three in the third, and four in the fourth. 
‘lhere are enemies and hindrances to progress, but the tree is 
the sign of life which is bestowed by the medicine man, who 
shoots it from his migis bag into the body of the candidate, 
who has made abundant offerings and prepared himself by 
prayers and ceremonies. There are birds on the tops of the 
trees, the owl and the hawk, and a cross on the last tree, all of 
which seem to be symbolic. The description of the chart is 
given by Dr. W. L. Hoffman, who gathered a number of charts 
and learned about the ceremonies. (See Ethn. Rep. 1885-5.) 


Another form of the tree is one which is represented by the 
Palenque group of the cross. This is too familiar to need de- 
scription. There are, however, some features in it which re- 
mind us of the Osage chart. There is a bird at the top, and a 
priest is making an offering to it. The arms of the cross may 
be taken as representing branches of the tree. Below the cross 
is a monster’s head which prebably represents the serpent. 
The cross represents the tree of life just as other crosses in 
the same region do. As evidence of this we need only refer to 
another cross at Palenque, on which are the leaves of corn 
with human faces hid among the leaves. 

Another torm of the tree is one which may be found on the 
Cortesian Codex. It represents what may be called the first 
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pair seated under the branches, with the symbols of time sur- 
rounding them. There is abar across the tree which makes it 
resemble a cross, and a serpent’s head in front of the woman, 
which suggests the serpent which tempted the first pair. The 
whole picture represents the calendar, and the division of the 
sacred year, and, perhaps the religious ceremonies which oc- 
curred during the year. The hieroglyphics around the tree 
represent the twenty wecks which make the sacred year, a week 
consisting of thirteen days. The figures above and below the 


Fig. 1o.—THE SO CALLED ADAM AND EVE CALENDAR. 


tree show two seated persons, male and female, which resem- 
bled those beneath the tree. They are seated in a temple or 
a conventional form of the temple. The figures to the right 
of the tree represent human sacrifice, with the flint knife de- 
scending upon its victim. 

That on the left represents a bound mummy. The dots and 
hieroglyphics in the corners represent the succession of the 
days of the year. 

It is useless to go into further details about this picture, but 
it certainly is very striking, especially as it reminds us so thor- 
oughly at nearly every point of the scripture record of the 
tree, and yet the hieroglyphics and various pictographs. re- 
mind us of the religious practices of the Mayas. There are 
crosses on the walls of the temples; hieroglyphics showing 
the points of the compass ; seated divinities within the temples 
or near the altars. The explanation of the pictograph or tab- 
let is not designed for a scientific solution of the calendar sys- 
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tem, but is brought in here mainly to show the resemblances 
between this and other charts ahd pictographs in which the 
tree is prominent. 

It should be said that there are many other forms of 
the serpent in America. Among the most interesting of 
the forms is that of the dragon. This differs from the ordi- 
nary serpent, in that it has legs which are furnished with 
claws; sometimes has a back which is furnished with 
spines which bristle when the dragon is aroused. A simi- 
lar representation of this is the one which is given by the 
story of ‘‘St. George and the Dragon.” 

There are, however, serpents represented by the codices 
in Central America which have legs and claws and bristling 
spines which resemble dragons. They are supposed to rep- 
resent the nature-powers and the progress of the seasons, 
or some astronomical powers. They are at least very inter- 
esting, and are worthy of close study. The symbol of the 
dragon’s head is associated with the head of the monkey, 
dog, tiger, eagle, deer, rabbit, lizard, vulture; also the 
symbol for cane, flower, water, house, wind. rain, flint, 
storm, grass, death, all of which represent the days and the 
month. 

These represented the god of earth, the god of water, the 
god of air, and the god of fire, but the dragon as a whole, 
with its small divisions, thirteen in number, represented 
the days of the weeks, twenty of which constituted the sa- 
cred year. The four dragons represented the astronomical 
cycle of fifty two years, made up of four times thirteen, 
the divisions of the dragon multiplied by their number of 
‘‘bundles” or knots. This calendar system was founded 
upon the system of nature-worship and the aboriginal sys- 
tem of astronomy, and yet it is strange that the figure of 
the dragon should have been used. It may have been a co- 
incidence, yet the idea is forced upon us that it was bor- 
rowed either from the Japanese or the Chinese. 

_ Horns are sometimes grafted on to the stem of the cross, 
viz.: of oxen, wild goats and ibex. These may be survivals of 
the animal figures. Another significant point is that the tree 
was the personification of nature-powers, and an embodiment 
of the conception of life and of fecundity and of renovation. 

A celebrated botanist maintains that the sacred tree of 
Assyria is merely an amalgamation of the plants formerly 
venerated in different countries, the palm for its dates, the 
pine tree for its timber, and the vine for its juice, the pome- 
granate for its usefulness. 

4. The last point suggested by the subject, andthe most im- 
portant is the significance of the symbols of the serpent and 
the tree. In reference to this it would seem that the two are 
always in great contrast, the tree signifying life, fertility, and 
the serpent signifying storm and destruction. Such at least is 
the case in the majority of instances. 
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1. Let us first take the tree and see what its significance is. 

The same is personified by the goddess Istar, Mylitta, As- 
tarte. The story of Osiris as slain and the pieces of the body 
hidden in the tree at Biblos is significant. Movers says : “ The 
Venus of Lebanon was symbolized by the cypress. Adonis 
was transferred into a tree, but was set free by the stroke of 
an axe. In Palestine Ashteroth symbolized the fruitful, nour- 
ishing earth, under the figure of a tree. The Ashera was a 
simulacrum. Another simulacrum was the winged circle over 
the tree, one representing the creative heaven, the other the 
productive earth.” Winged figures and the fertilizing of the 
palm have been spoken of by E. B. Tylor. Two genii ap- 
proached the tree with inflorescence in one hand, and the 
sprinkler in another. This represents the fertilizing process 
by artificial means. - 

An Assyrian bas-relief represents two cords or ribbons, 
held by two worshippers, which may represent the symbol of 
the tie which inclines the god to his worshippers, or the two 
cords by which the solar globe above the palm tree is held in 
its place in order to hasten the ripening of the dates. The 
genii might represent the fertilizing wind. There are monu- 
ments on which the genii are holding the cone, not toward the 
tree, but toward the face of a king. The Assyrians draw from 
the sexual relations, the communications of life, and the tree 
becomes the Phallus. A bilingual hymn of Erida, that ancient 
center of civilization, mentions a classic tree which grew on a 
holy spot, “its root of white crystal stretched toward the 
deep.” Its seat was the central place of the earth, its foliage 
was the couch of the primal mother. Into the heart of its 
holy house which spreads its shadow like a forest, hath no 
fire entered. There is the home of the mighty mother who 
passes across the sky. According to an Izdubar legion the 
celestial tree bears for its first fruit the planets, the stars, and 
all the jewels of the firmament. The Aryan tree signifies 
eternal life, productive power, perfect happiness, all divine at- 
tributes. These are in India the gifts of the tree of the uni- 
verse. The Vedic traditions tell about the contest between 
the Devas, Asuras, for the possession of this tree, but using 
the serpent as a rope twisted about the tree, the soma or gift 
of immortality is churned out of the sea amid the convulsions 
of the universe. The tree was guarded by centaurs, the per- 
sonification of the winds or the clouds. 

The two trees spoken of in scripture find their correlatives 
in tradition. The Persians make two trees symbolic, the 
white Haoma, a symbol of spiritual knowledge; the other, 
the tree of all seeds, the natural tree. The Greeks had their 
tree of heaven, symbolized by the oak of Dodona. The story 
of Hercules and the golden apples is well known. He goes 
to thc garden of Hesperides, where is the tree guarded by 
dragons. He slays the dragons and carries the golden apples 
to Minerva, who puts them back in their place, for they are 
immortal. 
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Now beneath this great diversity of symbols we may 
find a meaning which may help us to understand the scrip 
ture story of the tree. All students hold that the gift o. 
life was symbolized by it, but the gift might be forfeited 
and immortality lost. The serpent is the symbol of decep- 
tion, and so the first pair was deceived, they were shut out 
from the tree, and the two trees became significant, the 
one became the symbol of the knowledge of good and evil, 
the other the symbol of immortality. Only by sacrifice and 
the offering of animal life could the sin be abated, and the 
hope of immortality secured. 

The allegory being continued among historic and civi- 
lized nations and being given a moral and religious 
significance the story became elevating by the spirit- 
ualizing process. The very objects which among the ancient 
heathen and pagan nations meant the generative process, 
and were symbolic of the “nature powers,” became suggest- 
ive of high moral truths. Still, Forlong maintains that some 
thousands of years before the age represented in Genesis, 
there were two trees engraved on the zodiac of Dendera. 
Numerous tales of holy trees, groves and gardens are 
found everywhere. Stories of the sacred trees are scat- 
tered throughout India, the Polynesian islands, Ceylon, 
and Malta. Stories of the trees are found in the Gaelic, 
Keltic, Scandinavian and Teutonic mythology, In the 
Greek mythology each divinity is represented by a tree, 
Jupiter by the oak, Venus by the rose, Minerva by the mul- 
berry, Apollo by the laurel. There were sacred trees inall 
lands. The oak of Mamre wasthe place where Abraham 
built his tent. The oak was also regarded as sacred by the 
Druids, they built their temples in forests of oak, where 
they offered human sacrifices. The tree and the serpent, 
Fergusson says, are symbolized in every religious system. 
The tree was the most beautiful and the most ancient, in 
which man could lift up his thoughts to God. In Teutonic 
mythology Siegfried is the Hercules who destroys the 
dragon race, and is himself the impersonation of courage 
and virtue. The first breathings of the human soul were 
manifested naturally under the sweet shade and protecting 
shelter of the sacred tree or grove. Are not sacred groves 
a theme of ancient and modern poetry and song, the retreat 
beloved by gods and men. The tree is the most generally 
received symbol of life; it isso among the rudest tribes as 
well as among the civilized. As mencome to recognize in 
themselves two natures, so there were two trees in Eden, 
one of which was the symbol of life, the other of the 
knowledge of good and evil. 

That the temptation was anciently symbolized by the tree 
may be seen from certain medals. An antique cameo repre- 
sents Eve beside the tree, wearing a helmet on her head, Nep- 
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tune’s trident and Minerva’s spear. The twining of the ser- 
pentaround the tree is a sign of the scriptural account of the 
fall. The kind of tree is not important, for every nation has 
its own favorite tree. Chaldea, the palm ; Phoenicia and Egypt 
the lotus ; India, the fig tree. Sometimes the tree becomes a 
winged globe. In China the tree becomes a jewel or pearl 
between two dragons facing one another. In modern days the 
candelabrum is used instead of the tree, between two griffins. 
Chivalry placed its arms between two lions, leopards, griffins, 
unicorns, but derives the symbol from the same source, the 
tree. Now, as to the significance and origin of the symbol, 
there is much uncertainty. Some hold that it came from 
the belief that the tree was the symbol of life and the serpent 
the symbol of storm and death. 

The significance of the Serpent and the Tree as symbols 
of the nature-powers is illustrated by the Scandinavian 
mythology. This people dwelt among the ice fields of the 
north, but they looked upon the mountains, hills, and for- 
ests as if they were peopled by personal divinities to whom 
they gave particular names. These divinities dwelt upon 
the earth and in the sky, and were the personification of 
the elements about them. They had received evidently the 
story of the Serpent and the Tree from their ancestors, the 
Aryans, and embodied it in their mythology. Sigard is one 
of the heroes, but belongs to a later period, perhaps the 
period of the runic inscriptions. At least one story about 
him may be supposed to explain the picture already given. 
He receives a sword from Regin and rides forth to slay the 
serpent. After he has slain the serpent he hears the eagles 
telling him what next to do. 

There is another story of this same period. It is a story of 
the house made of serpents’ backs, but all the serpents’ heads 
are turned into the house and blow forth venom. Possibly the 
picture combines both stories in one. The story of creation is 
older ; according to this the sky and the earthwere made from 
the bones of a great giant; his skull making the vault of the 
sky, his bones the mountains, his blood the rivers Four 
dwarfs support the sky. The licking of the ice by the cows 
drew forth the earth and brought to life the sticks which be- 
came the first pair, but the tree and the serpent were more im- 
portant than these. This tree has been compared to the tree 
of life inthe gardenof Eden. It was a heavenly tree, but was 
in two parts, very much as the tree in the Osage myth is; the 
tree under the earth and the tree above the earth. The upper 
tree supported*he sky, but the roots were lost in the abyss be- 
low, while the top spread to the horizon around. The whole 
tree is significant. The tree of life gathers around it all higher 
creations in one worship. 

The Midgard serpent is the sea which surrounds the earth ; 
the Hymir are the sea-giant cliffs. Thrud is the thunder 
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cloud. Frigg is supposed to represent the earth, Thor the 
thunder, Thors-hammer the lightning, Lief the mountains, 
Loki the fire, Rind the frost-hardened earth, Baldur the mild 
summer, the Norns the fates, Valhalla the hall of the chosen. 
Bifrost is the gelid vapor, outermostwas the ocean on 
whicn Midgard bordered. On the contrary Muspelheim is the 
warm and balmy south. Mimir is the fount of wisdom. 


oS Near the fount are 
LE-sen im the three maidens or 
Norns, who watch the 
fountains. Inthe bran- 
ches of the tree is the 
eagle, between his eyes 
is the hawk, and the 
squirrel which runs up 
and down the tree is 
the spirit that brings 
rancorous words. 

In India two Assyr- 
ian eagle-headcd genii 
which advance toward 
the tree, holding asym- 
bolical cone, become 
the twonaga or‘‘snake 
kings,” their heads en- 
twined with cobras, 
who support the stem 
of the lotus. These 
sculptures date back 
to the period of the 
Asoka, the middle of 
the third century B.C. 

FIG. 10. THE MAYA TREE OF LIFE From India it reached 
to Java, where it occurs with two figures, with human bodies 
and birds’ heads. It is also found in China. Here the tree 
and the costume are changed. \ ie 
From the Indian archipelago, or from Eastern Asia it may have 
reached the new world, judging from the resemblance of the 
manuscripts of America to the Javanese medals. These show 
traces of intercourse with Japan, China, or the Indian archi- 
pelago. 

The Tree of life is also represented in the codex of 
the Mayas, called Chilan Balam, copied by Father Co- 
golludo in 1840. In his work it is surrounded by thirteen 
heads which signify the thirteen greater cycles of years or 
the thirteen possible directions of space. The border of it 
expresses the totality of space and time, and the design, it- 
self, symbolizes life within space and time. The following 
is the description: 
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At the bottom lies a cubical block, which represents the earth, al- 
ways conceived of this shape In Mayan Mythology. It bears, however, 
not the letter, /wm the Earth, as we might expect, but significantly, ¢em, 
the Altar, The Earth is the great Altar of the Gods, and the offerlng 
upon its life. 

Above the earth-cube supported on four legs which rest upon the 
four quarters of the mundane plain, is the celestial vase, cum, which 
contains the heavenly waters, the rains and showers, on which de- 
pends the life of vegetation, and therefore that of the animal world as 
well. Above it hang the heavy rain clouds, muya/, ready to fill it; 
within it grows the yox che, the Tree of Life, spreading its branches far 
upward; on their extremities the flowers or fruit of life, the soul or im- 
mortal principle of man, called, o/ or, yod. 

Turning now to the central design of what has been called the “Tab- 
leau of theBacabs” in the Codex Cortesianus, we can readily see in the 
light of the above explanation that its basin is the same. The design is 
surrounded by the signs of the twenty days, beyond which the field is 
apportioned to the four cardinal points and the deities and time cycles 
connected witt them. 

Again it is Life within Space and Time which the artist presents. 
The earth is not represented; but we readily recognize in convention- 
alized form the great Tree of Life, across it the celestial Vase and above 
it the cloud-masses. On the right sits Cuculcan, on the left Xmucane, 
the divine pair called in the Popol Voh, the Creator and the Former, 
Grandfather and Grandmother ot the race who give Life, who give Re- 
production. In his right hand Cuculcan holds three glyphs, each con- 
taining the signs of Life, #4. Xmucane has before her one with the 
sign of union (sexual); and above it, one containing the life-sign ( pro- 
duct of union); and these are surmounted by the head of a fish, sym- 
bolizing the fructifying and motherly waters. 

The total extension of the field im these designs resembles the 
cosmic glyph It is found in both Mayan and Mexican MSS., 
and expresses the conception those people had of the Universe; hence 
I give it the name of the “Cosmic Sign” (see A Primer of Mayan Hier- 
oglyphics by Daniel G. Brixton.) 

There are many other specimens of the Tree of Life a- 
mong the symbols of America; some of them in Central 
America, some in Mexico, and somein Peru. These trees 
have been interpreted variously, as some think that they re- 
fer to the tribal life, others think they refer to the calendar, 
others that they refer to the celestial world. Bishop Landa 
records that “the Mayas believe in a beautiful celestial tree 
under whose shade they would repose in after life. The 
Maya name for the Tree of Life was the high tree, or the cel- 
estial tree on high. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and Mayas 
employ the four branch tree as the organization and growth 
of their communallife. The fact that the juice of the agave 
or mague was collected from the core of the plant seems 
to be at the bottom ofits adoption as the sacred ceremoni- 
al “drink of life” resembling the soma of the Hindoos; 
but there is no picture of the revolving of the tree, such as 
we find in India. The tree was oftentimes held as sacred to 
a village and seemed to be the symbol of life for the village. 
The adoption by each tribe of a particular sort of tree, led to 
a species of tree-cult or veneration. 
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I was permitted to place before the readers of the AMErI- 
can ANTIQUARIAN for March, 1899, some particulars respecting 
the Stone Circles of Great Britain, generally, and in doing so 
I touched but lightly on those of Scotland, although there are 
many more circles in Scotland than there are in England and 
Wales. On the present occasion, however, I hope make up for 
my previous neglect. 

In my first article I dwelt mainly on the apparent connec- 
tion of most of the circles with the worship or observation of 
the sun and stars, and the largest of the Scottish circles, like 
the chief of the English circles, possess features which entitle 
them all to be classed together as “ Sun and Star Circles.” 

The best known of all the Scottish circles are the Ring of 
Brogar and the Stones of Stenness, which are close together 
near the main road from Kirkwall to Stromness in Orkney. 

The Ring of Brogar is a circle 360 feet in diameter, of 
stones from 6 to 14 feet high, originally 60 in number, of which 
13 are still standing, 11 are prostrate, and 12 are represented by 
stumps and fragments, leaving 24 vacant places. The circle 
stands on a peninsula between two lakes, and ro reach it from 
the road before referred to, it is necessary to cross the bridge 
of Brogar. Looking across one of the lakes from the circle 
three hills of no great elevation may be seen, betwecn 35° and 
65° north of east, covering the midsummer sun rising point as 
in many circles in England, and answering to the old Egyptian 
“mount of glory, where the sun rises and is saluted by the 
powers of the east.” On looking again from the centre of the 
circle towards the bridge, in a direction of about 30° south of 
east, a stone 18 feet high, called the “watch-stone,” will be 
seen, and beyond it, in a direct line, another called the “ Barn- 
housefstone,” 15 feet high, which. by reason of a rise in the 
ground, seems to stand almost on the top of the other. When 
standing by the “ Barnhouse” stone the visitor looks to the 
northwest to the ‘“ Watchstone,” and the center of the Ring of 
Brogar, and to the northwest to the celebrated tumulus and 
chamber jof Maeshowe, and when inside the latter, looking 
down the long passage to the outer world, he will see the top 
of the “ Barnhouse ” stone to the southwest. 

According to Mr. Magnus Spenee, who, as I understand, 
first drew attention to these alignments, the distance between 
Maeshowe and the Brogar circle and its outlying stones are 
carefully proportioned, and their directions are all connected 
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with the seasons. Thus, from Maeshowe to the Watchstone is 
63 chains, in the line of the equinoctial sun risings and set- 
tings ; and from Maeshowe to the Banhouse stone is 42 or 43 
chains, in the line of the setting sun at the beginning of the 
great winter feast, or, looking trom the Barnhouse stone to 
Maeshowe the direction is that of the midsummer sunrise. 
From the Barnhouse stone to the Watchstone is also 42 or 43 
chains, and from the Watchstone to the Brogar circle is 63 


Circle at Clava, near Inverness (Inverness type). Plan and Section. 


chains further in the same line, which is that of the setting 
sun at the Beltone festival in May, or, looking from the circle 
over the Watchstone tothe Barnhouse stone, that of the rising 
sun at the beginning of the winter feast. 

The Stenness circle, of which 3 stones only remain (the 
largest 19 feet long) occupies an independent position on the 
way from the Watchstone to the Barnhouse stone, but not in a 
direct line between them. The celebrated Odin stone, in which 
was a hole through which people joined hands on making a sol- 
emn promise, etc., and which was destroyed early in the 19th 
century, appears to have stood to the northeast of it, and was 
probably connectod witn it.. There are some remains of a dol- 
men (a flat stone supported on smaller uprights and generally 
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used as a burial chamber) within the area of the Stenness cir- 
cle, but they may belong to a somewhat later period than the 
circle itself, and may have been made out of some of the stones 
which originally formed part of the circle, for they are not so 
placed as to appear to have been part of the original plan. 
There are severul tumuli round the Ring of Brogar, in which 
burials have been found, but none have been found within the 
circle. 

















Callernish Circle and lines from the north. Taken by A. L. Lewis. 


Next in importance to the Orkney circle is that at Caller- 
nish, on the west side of the island of Lewis. Its diameters 
are only 42 feet from north to south, and 36 feet from east to 
west, and it consists of only 13 stones, with one in the center, 
but they are large stones, from 12 to 17 feet high, and what 
gives special importance to the circle is that lines of stones ex- 
tend from it to the north, south, east and west ; the three lat- 
ter have five, four, and four stones respectively ; but to the 
north are two lines, one of nine, and the other of ten stones, 
the distance from the center of the circle to the end of the 
north line being 294 feet, which is exactly seven times the di- 
ameter of the circle itself; these lines bear 10% and 15° east 
of north, the other three are nearly true east, west, and north ; 
and, with regard to the latter, it has been observed that any 
one standing at night and looking along the southern line to 
the top of the stone in the centre of the circle (which is the 
highest of all) will find that the pole-star is just above it. The 
first stone of one of the northern lines is in the direction of 
the midsummer sunrise, and here, as at Brogar, and at many 
of the English circles, there are three hills to the northeast, so 
that this circle at Callernish may also be classed as a “ sun and 
star circle.” A little cruciform tomb, covered by a slight cir- 
cular tumulus, has been made at some time inside the circle, 
occupying all the space between the central stone and those of 
the east side of the circle, and the second line of northern 
stones was perhaps set up at the same time, being very likely 
formed of stones taken from the other northern line, in which 
there are suspicious gaps ; the two lines thus seem to form an 
avenue to the tomb, but there is no opening in, the circle ta 
correspond with it. The history of the monument would seem 
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to be that the circle and single lines to N, S, E, and W, were 
Srst constructed as a “sun and star circle ;” that after a time 
it fell into disuse, and a tomb was made in it, and some stones 
taken from the original northern line to make a second line ; 
but that sufficient respect was still felt for the stones of the 
circle to prevent any of them being moved. After this, but 
how long after we know not, the place was so utterly neglect- 
ed that five feet of peat grew up over it, and contined to flour- 
ish till 1657-8, when the peat. was cleared away and the tomb 
found, containing however only minute fragments of human 
done and a black unctuous substance. The height to which the 
plat grew is still clearly shown on the stones which are white 
and clean up to that point, but grey and mossy above it. 

There are some other circles near Callernish, and there are 
several in the island of Arran, and in other parts of the west 
of Scotland, most of which have been found to contain inter- 
ments, though some have not, and, even where burials have 
oeen found, it does not follow that the circles were not used 
for other purposes. These circles, which I would describe as 
forming a western Scottish type, consist of single or double 
openings of stones, both circles and stones being generally of 
modern size, and distinguished from those of England chiefly 
by the absence of the size and grandeur which characterize 
the larger, and of the regularity which is a usual feature of the 
smaller English circles. 

In the northeast of Scotland there are, however, numerous 
circles of two kinds which differ considerably from each other 
and from all others. One of these varieties I propose to call 
the “Inverness type,” because it is only found in the district 
mmediately around Inverness, or in communication with it by 
water ; the other I propose to call the “Aberdeen type,” be- 
cause it is only to be found within a few miles of Aberdeen, 
and as these two cities are only about seventy miles apart it 
would seem that there must have been either a separate tribal 
origin, or a considerable cessation of intercourse between be- 
ween two branches of the same tribe, for two such different 
types of circles to have been developed in localities so near to 
one another. 

I must now describe these types and show wherein the dif- 
erences I have mentioned consist. 

The circles of the Inverness type were doubtless sepul- 
chral, although ceremonies. perhaps in the nature of ancestor 
w>rship, may have taken place in them from time to time. A 
cairn from 40 to 60 feet in diameter, containing a large domed 
chamber, 10 or 12 feet square and high, was surrounded, firstly, 
dy aretaining wall of stones measuring from 2 to 4 feet each 
way, set close together, and, secondly, by an open circle of 
nillar stones from 4 to 7 feet or more high, the largest being 
at the southwest, a passage led from the outside of the cairn to 
the chamber, the entrance of which was generally at or near 
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the south. There were altogether forty or more circles round 
about Inverness, but all may not have been of this type, 
though many unquestionably were, which are now so dilapida- 
ted that their original plan can only be traced by comparing 
them with others. 

There are some at Clava, near the battlefield of Culloden, 
seven miles from Inverness, and one at Leys, three miles from 
that city in another dlrection, which, though considerably 
damaged, are among the best examples that remain. 

The Aberdeen type which is only found within a few miles 
of that city, where, however, it ‘was formerly very numerous, 
consisted of a central tumulus with burial list (not a chamber 
like those of the Inverness type), surrounded at a short dis- 
tance by an open circle of pillar stones, the highest of which 
are generally to the south ; between the two highest a large 
oblong stone was set on edge, occupying the whole space, and 
often kept in position by four little stones, one at each side of 
each end. This stone is locally called the “altar stone,” and 
there were traditions which even 200 years ago extended be- 
yond the memory of man, that these were heathen temples of 
some kind or other. As however their primary object seems 
to have been sepulchral it is probable that any ceremonies car- 
ried on in them were more or less connected with ancestor 
worship. It is this “altar stone,” which so far as I can dis- 
cover is found nowhere except near Aberdeen, that distin- 
guishes the type from all others. 

There were in former ages many circles in the southeast of 
Scotland, but they have all been destroyed without any trust- 
worthy description having been preserved to enable us to say 
positively to which of the types I have described, they may 
have belonged. 





PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 
IV. FATHER KAMEL AND HIS WRITINGS. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE beautiful flowers whose generic name is Camellia are 
called after G. J. Kamel, a Jesuit from Moravia, who was for a 
long time resident in the Philippines, whence he sent many 
rare and comely specimens to Ray, Petiver, and other Euro- 
pean men of science of his day. Father Kamel’s account of 
the flowers and plants of the island of Luzon appeared as an 
appendix to Vol. III (Londoni, 1704) of Ray’s Historia Plan- 
tarum with the title Georgi Josephi Camelli: Herbarum alia- 
rumque stirpium in insula Luzone Philippinarum. 

Many of the results of his zoological investigations ap- 
peared in the.Gazophylacium Nature of Petiver, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. From the Mss. of Kamel were 
printed the following papers in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society ” (London) : 
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1. ‘Some animals, etc., Observed in the Philippines.” In- 
corporated in a paper by James Petiver. Vol. XXIII (1702- 
1703), pp. 1055-1068. 

2. Observationes de Avibus Philippensibus. /écd., pp. 1394- 
1399. 

3. De Quadrupedibus Philippensibus. Vol. XXV (1706- 
1707). Pp. 2199-2204. 

4. De Monstris quasi Monstris & Monstrosis ; item de Ser- 
pentibus, etc. Philippensibus. Idzd., pp. 2266-2276. 

. De Conchyliis Turbinatis, Bivalvibus & Univalibus, 
item de Mineralibus, Fossilibus, & Thermis Phillipensibus. 
Ibid., 2446-2456. 

6. De Variis Animalibus Philippensibus. Vol. XXVI (1708- 
1709), pp. 241-248. 

rom his numerous writings it is evident that Father Ka- 
mel’s energies were not entirely devoted to the conversion of 
pagan Philippine natives, for he collected plants, birds and 
beasts which he described for learned societies in Europe, or 
sent them to his correspondents for further study and investi- 
gation. Nor were the unusual happenings among human kind 
beyond his consideration, as his paper No. 4 amply proves. 
All these papers are interesting for the native names, items, 
etc., which they contain. 

From the section on Minerals andFossils the following 
items have been culled: 

1. ‘‘ Thunder-stones.”” These are found after storms around 
Mt. Pangingalon, district of Damalag, Panay. In Ilocos there 
occur stones, said by the natives to fall during thunder-storms, 
and called by them “thunder-tongues.” The Panay stones are 
cruciform. 

2. Petrifactions. In the Province of Albay, south-eastern 
Luzon, near a high volcano there are warm springs, also a 
stream, which, “in 24 hours turns plants, pieces of wood, fish, 
etc., into stone.” 

Among other things briefly noted are savonlupa (from Span- 
ish savon and Tagal dupa, soap earth), a sort of white argilla- 
ceous earth; anapog (gypsum); sanaya and matilang (mineral 
sulphur). 

Of shell-fish some 55 species or varieties are briefly noted 
and the native names for most of them recorded. 


The most remarkable shell of the Philippines seems to be 
the zaclobo, a monstrous species of oyster of which marvelous 
tales are told, some of which Father Kamel refers to. It is 
said to be so large and heavy that the legs and arms of natives 
have been crushed to pieces by it, some of them even losing 
their lives ; to be of such size that the flesh of one alone serves 
to satisfy 30 or 40 persons; to be capable of containing a man 
lying down and four water jars, etc. Some thingsof a similar 
sort found in thé waters about Borneo are credited with having 
47 pounds of meat in them. 
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According to several natives and the added testimony of 
Peter Durian de Montfort, a Spaniard, whom Father Kamel 
styles “vir fide dignus,” a pearl the size of a hen’s egg was 
once seen near Tawitawi in the Jolo group. 

The third paper, dealing with quadrupeds, gives the native 
names of several species of monkeys and of many other ani- 
mals, besides accounts of bezoar-stones and the like, Among 
the curious items of native belief reported are the following : 

1. Magu or booot. This monkey (a Cercopithecus) is said to 
live on coal, etc. 

2. Mice. In theisland of Mindoro certain species of mice 
or rats are said to be produced from decaying leaves of trees, 
or, again, from the fruit of an Arundo. 

The sixth paper mentions briefly (with the native names in 
most cases), many specimens and varieties of reptiles (frogs, 
toads, lizards, turtles), and insects (ants, snails, etc.). The 
most remarkable statements recorded about any of these are: 

1. Bondo. This species of black ant is said to have a body 
as long as the finger. 

2. Crocodiles. The variously named crocodiles of the Phil- 
ippines,—-Buaya, bayo, batangan, binatang, birangitao, bacariun,— 
are said to attack negroes by preference. 

The paper on the birds of the Philippines lists some 70 spe- 
cies and varieties with the native nams in most cases. the 
most remarkable bird is the ca/ao or caeo, which the heathen 
natives venerated to a considerable extent. Between the ca/ao 
and the “pul (a species of crane) a pact was believed to have 
been entered upon by virtue of which the former kept to the 
forests and mountains, the latter to the swamps and low 
grounds. 

The most noteworthy of the “monsters” reported by Fa- 
ther Kamel are the following : 

1. A boy born in 1695 at the village of Palo in the Visayas, 
with the face of a sea-turtle ; the son of a native named Ab- 
ayan. 

2. A girl whose breasts hung down to her knees __ Living in 
Catanduan in 1700. 

3. A girl with an “internal voice,” who when “moved” 
spoke in various tongues. Living in Catanduan in 1700. 

4. Tailed men said to exist in Paynan. 

_ 5. A woman at Tubig in the Visayas gave birth at the same 
time to a girl and a crocodile. The woman’s husband cut off 
the tail of the reptile and threw it into the river, but the croc- 
odile for many years came up out of the stream every year and 
visited the house, and when the “sister” removed to another 
village at some distance, still followed her. For long years 
pied reptile used to bring to its “sister” various animals and 

shes. 

_ 6. In the town of Calviga in the Visayas, a woman gave 
birth to a healthy boy and a serpent, at one and the same time. 
The serpent for a long time continued to visit his “ brother.” 
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7. In the mountains of Grigran and Borongan footprints 
three times the ordinary size of those of human beings have 
been found. 

8. Native with 24 fingers and toes; another with no toes; 
a third with fingers grown together, except thumb. 

9g. Monster with the face of a Centaur. A monster born at 
Catbalogan, dying soon after birth,—had the breast, back and 
rest of body to the loins human, but covered with feathers of 
various birds. The other parts of the body resembled the cor- 
responding portions of birds, deer, horses, monkeys, foxes. tur- 
tles, cows, bats, etc. This multiform monster was said to have 
been given birth to in 1678 by a native named Tinampay. 

10. At Manila in 1693 a monster was said to have been 
born with a nose like that of an elephant, a horse’s ears, etc. 

11. In 1700 there was a boy of Baclayon in the island of 
Bohol, whose proportions at birth were gigantic. When only 
three years old he could drink four or five flasks of of ‘wba at 
a single meal, and eat other food in proportion. 

12. Ognima or talongan. The name given by the natives to 
@ monster fierce and terrible, covered with hair and having a 
human figure. Many of these creatures, having the forms of 
satyrs, fauns, and sileni were seen in 1599-1600 in the moun- 
tains of the province of Ybahay, etc. 

13. Onglo or tigbalan. A spectral monster of desert places. 
gigantic in size and resembling a negro. Frightens people and 
carries off children. 

14. Acrested dragon seen in 1703 in the strait of Panay, near 
Capiz on the island of that name. This strange creature had 
the head of alion. Besides all these curious creatures, many 
reports about pygmies and giants are included; multiparous 
births recorded, etc. Among the places said to have giants 
are Igbabua, where the giants 7wa and Morongboronga lived ; 
Gimasava, where Pusung dwelt; Caraga and the islands off 
Cape St. Augustine. Pygmies are said to be found in Calvilga, 
in the Visayas, Mindanao, Siargao, etc. Pygmies, well-shaped 
and not monstrous in torm, were termed dongan and malipoto, 
those defective or monstrous, muntisuman and .pandacan,—the 
Spaniards cail the latter enanos. Near Bislic, in Mindanao, 
hunters once found a girl-baby a span long,—it was well 
formed, but died after being baptized on the third day. In 
1685 there was said to have been born of ordinary parents an 
otherwise normally constituted girl of a “palm and three fin- 
gers stature,” who lived uatil 1703. 

From reading such records as these one gets an idea of the 
beliefs of the time and can judge how ready the European con- 
querors were to give credence to some of the time-old stories 
of the imaginative Malays. Father Kamel’s interesting ac- 
counts are doubtless to be paralelled by those of other travel- 
ers and missionaries of his age. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CHINESE CALENDAR. In Vol. XXXII (1897-1898) of the 
“Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
Mr. Thomas W. Kingsmill publishes a lengthy article (pp. 1- 
35) on “ The Chinese Calendar: Its Origin, History and Con- 
nections.”” The author thinks that the Calendar of the Empe- 
ror Wu is of foreign origin, the cycle names being not really 
Chinese, the characters being used simply in phonetic fashion. 
To quote M. Kingsmill’s words: “ There is thus ne difficulty 
in explaining the practical identity of the two calendars,—that 
of Julius Caesar drawn up by Sosogenes. the Alexandrian, and 
that of Wuti derived directly from Ctesiphon, and both pro- 
mulgated within the space of 60 years. In both can be recog- 
nized the work of the great Hipparchus, the true founder of 
scientific astronomy, who was certainly alive B. C., 125, or only 
20 years before Wuti’s proclamation.’ More proof than this 
paper affords is necessary for the acceptance of such a view, 
and while the author is doubtless correct in some of his state- 
ments as to early relations between the Aryan peoples of South 
Central Asia and the Chinese, one must refuse to take it for 
granted that “the original introduction of the arts and civili- 
zation of China was due to the Cheos, an Aryan race, who, 
driven from their original home on the Upper Oxus by the en- 
croachment of the Turkish Oxus hordes from the north found 
refuge after long wandering in the extreme northwest of China 
some twelve centuries before our era’ (p. 19). Nor is the 
statement on p. 28 justifiable: “Chinese chronology owes little 
or nothing directly to India, and its coincidences may be ac- 
cepted as of a date anterior to the Aryan dispersal. The an- 
cient Chinese attempts to correlate music with astronomy.'Mr. 
Kingsraill thinks go back to before “the great Aryan disper- 
sal.” The paper, as a whole, is very interesting if not very 
convincing. 

++ as ++ 

CHINESE Coins AND BoTTLes IN Eoypt. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century there were found in Egypt certain 
porcelain bottles and coins of Chinese origin to which great 
antiquity was at once attributed. That the idea of their anti- 
quity (with the inferences to be drawn from it) has not been 
altogether abandoned by all modern writers is evidenced by 
publications of Dr. Edkins and other Orientalists as late as 
1895. The evidence as to these things has been carefully gone 
over by M. Natalis Rondot, who in an article “ On the Chinese 
Coins and Small Porcelain Bottles found in Egypt,” appears in 
207 
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the “ Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety” (Vol. XXXII, pp. 66-78). M. Rondot took part in the 
discussion of the matter in 1852-3, amd the impression there 
obtained have since been confirmed ; opinions to a similar ef- 
fect were expressed by Stanislas Julien in 1836. M. Rondot’s 
conclusion is that ‘‘these bottles are modern ; the verses writ- 
ten on them as decorations are extracted from popular poems, 
written between the 8th and 11th centuries.” Beyond a doubt 
they do not ‘‘antedate the Pharaohs.” Nor are the coins found 
any older, and many of them have been “ planted”’ by the wily 
and inglorious Arabs for the benefit of European travelers and 
explorers. 
++ i ++ 

First APPEARANCE OF IRON. Dr. Montelius’ paper, ‘‘ Ue- 
ber das erste Auftreten des Eisens,” (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthrop., XXXI, pp. 142-144) is a brief attempt to 
sketch the history of the appearance of iron in Europe. 
The author is cf opinion that iron was not very long known 
in Egypt before traces of it occurred in Greece, for its dis- 
tribution over all those countries having any sort of con- 
nection with the great culture centers where it was already 
in use must have been comparatively rapid- In the begin- 
ning of the ‘‘iron period” the presence of small orna- 
ments of this metal, not large specimens, indicates it was 
too costly to be used at first in other than such purposes. 
Thus in the graves belonging to the Mycenz period about 
the 14th century B. C., a few finger-rings only of iron have 
been discovered, not weapons, tools, etc., which come af- 
terwards. In south and Central Italy iron appears earlier 
than in Northern Italy, its appearance in Central Italy be- 
ing synchronous with that of the Etruscans, Dr. Montelius 
believes that, as Herodotus reports, the Etruscans really 
came from over sea about 1100 B. C. When iron first ap- 
pears in Central Italy it is already qnite plentiful, not only 
ornaments, but daggers, spear-points, etc., being found. 
In northern Italy. at the time of its first appearance, iron 
is rare. No yrave in the Bologna region older than the 
11th or 10th century B. C. has yielded iron objects. In 
Switzerland some iron occus in the last Bronze Period of 
the Lake Dwellings, the oldest specimens being iron insets 
on bronze swords from Méhringen, etc. Here, too, iron ap- 
pears first as ornament. Gradually in Switzerland and 
South Germany the use of iron became more common so 
that we may speak freely of iron in the 10th and 9th centu- 
ries B. C. In North Germany, in what are called the fourth 
and fifth periods of the Bronze Age, iron objects, few and 
generally only ornaments, have been found. Some of these 
belong to the 11th or 10th century B. C. From the same 
periods of the Bronze Age, a few finds of iron are also re- 
ported from Scandinavia. Dr. Motelius points out the 
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great difference between “the first appearance of iron,” and 
‘‘the beginning of the ivon age.” the latter being ‘‘the pe- 
riod in which iron forms really the material basis of cul- 
ture.”” The long time elapsing between the first appear- 
ance of iron in the north and.the beginning there of the 
real iron age, Dr. Montelius thinks, can be explained by 
the fact that the technics of iron use differ from those of 
bronze use,—in the North bronze ‘was always cast, iron 
forged. Also for many purposes bronze is not as good as 
iron, or even better, though. not so good as steel, as our 
modern civilizations has proved. There was good reason, 
therefore, for the reluctance of prehistoric man in the 
North to give up bronze at once for iron, It is not really 
until about 1500 A. D., with the development of the modern 
technique of iron using and iron smelting that the insuper- 
able preponderance of iron over bronze appears beyond all 
doubt. It is a peculiar circumstance, according to the au- 
thor, that the réle of iron in the civilization of man is only 
about 3000 years old, comparatively a very short time, in- 
deed. Dr. Montelius believes that the discovery of iron 
took place about the middle of the second millenium B. C., 
somewhere in the Oriental section of the Mediterranean re- 
gion (Babylonia?) and spread thence over all the known 


world. 


++ ++ 
++ 


BRONZE-AGE POTTERY WITH FINGER ImpREssIONS. In the 
‘“Correspondenzblatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie”’ (Jahr. xxxi, pp. 120-122) Dr. Meisner of Aitona de- 
scribes a second pottery fragment (with impressions of human 
fingers) from the lake-dwellers of Corcelettes on the shores of 
Lake Neuchatel, a station of the Bronze Age. In the Swiss 
museums several like fragments exist and probably many more 
may be discovered in this and other regions of prehistoric Eu- 
rope. During the discussions of Dr. Meisner’s paper Prof. 
Kollmann of Basel exhibited a cast of the. bottom of a pot 
showing many finger impressions (in some pots 70 have been 
noticed) due perhaps tothe primitive potter carrying his vessel 
off on the ends of his fingers while it was still soft, or, much 
more likely to a thinning of the bottom of the pot (to secure 
speedier working) by means of the fingere, a process ‘“ redound- 
ing to the credit of the lake-dweller’s intelligence.” Dr. Yies- 
ner, adopting the views of Regnault and Minakow, that the 
finger-nails are broader and flatter the rougher the work they 
are employed in,—thus, the right hand has usually broader 
nails than the left, the exception being left-handed people, vio- 
lin-players, etc,—and that the nails of men are broader and 
flatter than those of women, considers that we can determine 
the sex of these prehistoric workers, the maker ot the Rutzan 
fragment having been a man. Perhaps we can go further, as 
the author does, with Minakow and Kollman and reconstrueét 
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the whole man, not expede but exungue. Kollmann distinguishes 
two nail-types that have more to do with race than with occu- 
pation: 1) Narrow, oval, curved nails (belonging to tall, slen- 
der men), 2) short, broad, flat nails, (belonging to small. short- 
set men), According to this theory the long-narrow people 
have everything (skull, face, eye-lids, eye-opening, nose, 
mouth, lips, neck, chest, pelvis limbs, and even the divisions of 
all these) long or narrow, while the short-broad people have 
them all short or broad. So Dr. Meisner believes that the frag- 
ment from Corcelettes indicates an individual of tall, slender 
body, while that of Rutzan indicates the other variety of man, 
corresponding to the general type of the locality today. How 
far these conjectures are correct must be left to experts in 
anatomy for decision, if they can be decided at all. Certainly, 
these pottery-fragments with impressions of human fingers 
upon them are among the most interesting of recent finds re- 
lating to prehistoric man in Central Europe. Perhaps more 
will come of them later. 
++ oa ++ 

MICROSCOPE IN PREHISTORIC RESEARCH. In the “ Correspon- 
denzblatt der deutschen Gezellschaft fur Anthropologie ” 
(Jahrgang XXXII, pp. 1-2) Dr. F. Netolitzky writes briefly 
“Ueber die Anwendungdes Mikroskopesin der Urgeschichts- 
forschung”. After pointing out that such an excellent work 
as Heer’s ‘Die Pfllanzen der Pfahlbauten” did not have the 
aid of the microscope, although for the obtaining of unprej- 
udiced opinions as to the nature of certain seeds, fruits, and 
other vegetal remains, itis practically indispensable, the 
author states the advantages that would accrue to the culture 
historian from its careful employment. 

To-day we know more about the kitchen utensils of pre- 
historic man than about the real nature or many of his foods. 

The origin of certain remains of textile materials can 
only be determined by the use of the microscope, while the 
remains and deposits in vessels and receptacles of all sorts 
are well worth investigating by its aid. From the excreta of 
goats, sheep, dogs and other creatures, who have fed at the 
table of early man, and from the excreta of man himself, 
many factsas tothe food, etc., may be gleaned by micro- 
scopic examination. The “kitchen-middens” and graves of 
prehistoric man might be made to yield up not a few secrets 
in this way. The earth in the neighborhood of the stomach 
of the occupant of the grave should be carefully searched. 
The teeth of skeletons, especially hollow ones, often con- 


tain evidence as to the’ food habits of their former users. 
. ++ ++ 


++ 
Wyominc ArcH#oLOGY. In Vol. II., No. 4, of the “ An- 
thropological series,” publshed by the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Chicago, Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey describes (pp. 233-243,- 
with twelve plates,) “An Aboriginal Quartzite Quarry in 
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Eastern Wyoming.” The quarry is located in Converse 
County, and dates from some time not remotely antecedent 
to the advent of white men in this part of the country. 
According to the author “There is also reason to believe 
that the people who worked here practiced agriculture to a 
very considerable extent, for it is difficult to form any other 
conclusion regarding the greater number of rejects found 
about the quarry than that they were intended for agricul- 
tural implements.” Some of the “pits” in this quarry had a 
diameter of 20-50 feet and and a depth of 10-30 feet, while, 
“in the more open spaces between the pits, and especially 
on the south slope of the eminence, are many stone tipi cir- 
cles, in one group alone over 20 being noted, some of them 
so perfect that it seems as though the tipis had been re- 
moved but the day before.” Altogether this is avery in- 
teresting discovery, and holds out hope for further devel- 
opments of importance in this region. 
++ oe ++ 

Hinpu Re ic In BritisH Cotumsia. In the “Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural History” (Vol. XIV, 1go1, 
pp. 51-62) Dr. Franz Boas describes (with plate) “A Bronze 
Figurine from British Columbia.” The specimen in question 
is probably the handle of a bell used by the Brahmana in 
the Pajaé ceremony,-such bells are common in Bengal, Or- 
issa and Nepaul. This relic does not go back to pre-Col- 
umbian times, but may have been carried to the North Pa- 


cific Coast by some Spanish vessel engaged in theManidila— 
Acapulco traffic between 1570 and 1770, as Prof. O. T. Ma- 
son has suggested. It is probably not much, if any, older 
than a hundred years. 


++ 


++ 

CaIRNS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND WASHINGTON. The _ issue 
for January 1901 (Anthropology, III, 2) of the “Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History” (pp. 55-76, 
with five plates) consists of a valuable and detailed study of 
certain “Cairns of British Columbia and Washington” by 
Harlan I. Smith and Gerard Fowke. The cairns examined 
are situated on the south-eastern part of Vancouver Island, 
and on the San Juan Group and Whidbey Island in Wash- 
ington. They are “from 3 to 20 feet in diameter and gen- 
erally consist of irregular piles of bowlders,” In some cases 
however, “* a more or less rectangular cyst is built around 
the body, made by roughly placing together a number of 
bowlders, the straight sides of which are placed so as to 
form an oblong cyst, and by coveriug the opening thus 
formed with one, two, or more slab-shaped rocks each ex- 
tending from side to side.” There is a remarkable scarcity 
in these cairns of all objects other than human bones, a pe- 
culiarity common to the graves in the shell heaps of the 
Lower Fraser River. The investigations reported in this 
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excellent memoir were carried on under the auspices of the 
Jesup North Pacific expedition in 1897, 1898, and 1899. 

Detailed descriptions of alarge number of the mounds 
and their contents are given, witha map showing general 
distribution over the area visited. Over 100 cairns are di- 
rectly reported on. The skulls from these cairns “give ev- 
idence that the people practiced the same methods of de- 
forming the head that were in common use in this area until 
recent times.” Another interesting fact reported by M. 
Smith is that “only three cases have come tomy notice in 
which ancient skeletons have been found stretched out at 
full length, although I have opened several hundred graves 
in British Columbia’ (P. 60). The enclosures figured on 
page 68, and said to have had fires builtin them during cere- 
monies by the Indians, are of interest, but the interference of 
white settlers has much modified the character of some of 
them. One cannot praise too highly the valuable work of 
Mr. Smith and his collaborators. 

++ 
++ 

Matty ErunocrapHy. In the “Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie” (Vol. XIII, pp.217-225) Dr. Karutz of 
Liibeck, publishes “Weitere Beitrage zin Ethnographie der 
Matty-Inseln.” The literature of the subject is very brietly 
discussed, and the writer inclines to agree with Son Luschan 
in styling the Matty Islanders, ‘“‘brothers. not descendants, 
of the Micronesians,’ looking upon them asa “Polynesian 
enclave in Melanesia.”’ The originality of these aborigines 
survives in considerable strength, in spite of race-mixture 
and foreign culture-influences. The Matty-culture, especial- 
ly in ornamentation and weapons, lies close in several places 
to that of the Carolines. This is well seen in tattoo-patterns. 

++ 
++ 

A ReEatty Goop Book AsouT THE INDIAN. In Professor 
A. E. Jenk’s little volume “The Childhood of Ji-shib, the 
Ojibwa” (Madison, Wis., 1900, pp. 130), which is adorned with 
64 pen-sketches by the author, we have an account of Indian 
boy-hood that well deserves the encomiums of Prof. W. J. 
McGee, who furnishes a brief introduction. It is to be hoped 
that others who take a fancy for the deep things of child-life 
among primitive peoples will read this charming story be- 
fore they venture their hard task. It is better than “Hia- 
watha” for it is the real thing, as the former is the poet’s 
dream of fact. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY JOHN FRASER, L. L. D’, SYDNEY. 


In your Sept.—Oct. number of last year, there is a notice 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s book on the Native Tribes 
of Central Australia. 

It is quite true, as your reviewer states, that much that 
has been said in the past about our aborigines has been foun- 
ded onignorance, misapprehension and misrepresentation. 
Those of us here who know them well have always cried out 
against the assertion that they are the lowest of human kind. 
Many Englishmen when they go abroad and see other 
men and other manners, do not take the trouble to under- 
stand these but at once condemn them simply because thcy 
are unlike their own. Ofthem it might be said Omne igno- 
tum est pro barbarico. That attitude of mind may be patriot- 
ic, but it is surely not scientific; for as itis clear that our 
black fellows present a very early condition of social life, a 
careful study of them may add some important facts to our 
anthropological knowledge. Much has been done here with- 
in the last quarter of a century to remove prejudice and 
to make our native races better known; but our voices do 
not reach far—seldom to other lands, and we are not heed- 
ed. Even in our own land, the old prejudices and ignorance 
are so dense, that simple facts known to the well-informed 
are either derided or hailed as great discoveries. For in- 
stance, the government of the tribe is in the hands of the 
old men, and yet many persons persist in saying that our 
blacks are socially a lawless mob or horde. Marriage by 
capture here is only one form of ceremonial which gives le- 
gal possession, and is no more derivable from an original 
custom of rape than are the orange blossoms on a brides 
bonnet now. A few students of aboriginal customs here 
have long known that sub-incision or as I call it hypospad- 
onism, is not intended to be or at least is not a check on 
population. The origin of the custom has not yet been ex- 
plained, but my own opinion is that those of our blacks who 
practise it brought it with them from other lands and that 
it comes from the ancient worship of Mother Earth, the 
Demeter or Cybele of the classics. 

At the request of some of the leading scientists in Eng- 
land, Professor F. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gillen are 
again about to go into the interior of this continent to in- 
vestigate certain intricate questions concerning our native 
tribes’ Mr. Spencer who is Professor of Biology in the Un- 
iversity of Melbourne, has been relieved from his official 
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duties for twelve months for that purpose, and Mr. Gillen 
who is one of the Inspectors of Aborigines in the State of 
S. Australia has got similar leave from his Government. I 
do not expect that they will bring back with them much 
that is new about the social regulations and general customs 
of thetribes; but there is one practice—the pirauru relation, 
which I hope they will explain, for on it is founded the the- 
ory that our blacks, men and women, originally consorted 
like beasts of the field. On the contrary, I know many facts 
which goto show that relation is only temporary and special, 
that it is established by authority and that in its nature it is 
similar to the Holi festivals of India and the rites of the 
“Bona Dea”’ in Rome. 

It is supposed thatthe cost of the Spencer-Gillen ex- 
pedition will amount to £2000. | have heard that the whole 
of the cost is to be borne by one person—the proprietor of 
the ‘Age’ newspaper of Melbourne. That is noble and be- 
speaks a practical interest in our natives. What an amount 
of error about them could be dissipated, if we only had here 
a few more such liberal men, as Andrew Carnegie. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Mr. MarsHALt H. SAVILLE, curator of Mexican and Central 
American Archeology at the American Musuem of Natural 
History is at present in charge of the Museum’s explorations 
in the noted ruins of Mitla which are situatedin the State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Early this year (1901) he made the import- 
ant discovery of cruciform galleries under one of the largest 
edifices. Of recent years no one had believed such galleries 
existed, although one of the early writers referred to great- 
er cruciform structures than have been known. 

Mr. Saville has successfully finished excavating the court 
yard of the quadrangle of the subterranean galleries mention- 
ed by Stephens, and these discoveries are the most import- 
ant that he has made in Mexico. 

Until now, we had no knowledge of the sub-structures 
of Mitla (see Bandelier’s work ) and on account of the deb- 
ris which filled the courtyard, the buildings have presented 
a flat dwarfed appearance placed on rude mounds. Now 
that the court of this group is cleared, the buildings are at 
last seen placed on superstructures of the same height as the 
edifices, with platforms and sloping faced walls of stone 
beautifully laid and reached by graceful flights of stone steps. 
This court is absolutely square,_117 feet N.andS., and the 
same E. and W. The bases are in correct proportion to 
the size of the “palaces,” and as cleared, the buildings ap- 
pear elevated to their proper height above the cement floor 
of the court. In several places where the lower steps have 
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been injured, they had been repaired with cement. The 
base was covered with a thin coating of cement painted red, 
and the courtyard floor was also painted red, as well as the 
buildings themselves. The entrance to the cruciform galler- 
ies is in the floor of the court. 

The tomb itself is about 45 feet from the end of one arm 
to the end of the other. The door faces the West, sealed 
by a large stone which had been thrown there by the Span- 
iards; but no vandalism had been committed, so that the 
chambers are ina_ perfect state of preservation. The 
grecque panels show one new design. The cross proper is 
nearly g feet inheight. A full series of views, of the court 
and different buildings, as well as flash-light views of the 
intreior of the “Tomb” have been taken by Mr. Saville. 





Editorial. 





DISCOVERIES ON LAND AND SEA. 


STATUES FROM THE SEA. Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, di- 
rector of the Am. School at Athens, describes the discov- 
ery of bronze and marble statues in the sea south of the 
Peloponnesus. This occured some time in January. The 
statues are now in Athens. Among the fragments of 
bronze statues, were three right feet and one left, on which 
were sandals with straps around the feet; also several fore- 
arms and hands with the straps the leather boxing-glove 
around the wrist. Beside these were found a marble hand 
of good technique, holding a mantle; also the head of a 
small bronze lion and another of a dog’ There were three 
bronze statuettes about a foot anda half in height, and a 
great bronze statue more than life-size. The right arm is 
extended, the forearm bending slightly to the front, while 
the left falls slightly to the side without touching the body. 
The beauty of the head surpasses all other excellencies of 
the statue. The symmetry of the lines of the face, and the 
regularity in general of all the features, manifest the per- 
fection of the work. The heroic size of the figure indicates. 
that it represents some god, Apollo, or, Hermes, and it is 
said to be an original work m3 the fourth century B c. 
It seems as if a studio existed in the miraculous depths, a 
studio like those of Phidias and Praxiteles. The following 
is the comment upon it. 

“We are in the presence of a great event. for art, The 
discovery of this statue may mark an epoch, since even the 
material of which it consists, bronze, makes the find a rare 
one. Of the works of Greek art only those in marble have 
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been preserved, because they furnished greater resistance to 
the axe and could not be used and sold as those of metal 
could. Only wonders of nature have hitherto saved for us 
bronze monuments of Greek art from the covetousness of 
barbarism and time. The fire and lava of Vesuvius pre- 
served for us those masterpieces of bronze in the Naple- 
Museum, the only collection of its kind in the world. Now 
the sea off Anticythera saves for us other bronzes, coming 
who knows whence, which, had they gone to Rome, must 
have undergone the same destruction at the hands of Chris- 
tians and barbarians, who choked and annihilated Greek art. 
And who knows what is yet to be found, how many sur- 
prises the jealous sea still guards for us? The first foun- 
dations of the treasure have been laid. Two statues of un- 
rivalled excellence have been found, and the miraculous 
depths, according to the expressions of the divers, have 
still ‘a world of things.’ Every day a new god or a new 
hero, a new wonder of art, may be brought up to the 
light to receiveag ain the worship of lovers of the beaut-iful. 


A CaAsTLE IN Arizona. Near Phoenix, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, is a high mound within which is the 
crumbled debris of a once lofty structure which is still stand- 
ing to the height of three or more stories. Around the 
old castle, are the lines of a moat. High walls guarded 
the castle, andin the southwestern corner was once a tall 
watch tower or citadel. To the south is a smooth expanse 
of several acres which may have been an assembly place 
for the people, and within a hundred yards north are the 
outlines of a circular reservoir. The castle to-day measures 
380 feetin length by 180 feet in width, and is much lar- 
ger than the far famed Casa Grande which measures only 
50x60 feet. Dr. J. Miller President of Am. Antiquarian 
Socy. of Arizona is engaged in exploring it. 





A DISCOVERY IN THE SKY. 


The greateest discovery of all, and the most important to 
the science of American archzology, is the one which has re- 
cently been made by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall and which can be 
called a “Discovery in the Sky.” Itconsists in the recog- 
nition by her that the constellation ofthe Great Bear in con- 
nection with the polar star, or Dipper, which is so familiar to 
every one in this country, was the constellation which may be 
said to have regulated nearly all the religious ceremonies and 
Calendar systems of the various American tribes and furnishes 
the key to that remarkable series of symbols which have so 
puzzled the archeologist because of their resemblance to the 
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symbols which were known to all the ancient peoples of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and even Europe, such as the Suastika or 
hooked cross, and others which are more easily accounted for. 

These symbols have been found inthe shell and copper 
ornaments contained in the mounds, they have been traced 
out in the carved and engraved stones in Central America, 
have been recognized in the myths and symbols of the north- 
west coast, and have been regarded as an evidence of cuntact 
between this continent and the Asiatic peoples and a trans- 
mission to this continent by some unknown channels. The 
discovery was made by Mrs. Nuttall, while studying the Cal- 
endar system of Mexico and Central America, and was real- 
ly the result of that study, the position of the constellation 
in the heavens at the different periods which marked the seas- 
ons and the solstices making in the course of the year the 
very figure which has been embodied asa symbol by all the 
nations of the earth, or at least by those who were so situated 
as to be familiar with the northern sky, viz: the figure called the 
Suastika. 

The discovery has brought the nations of the earth close 
together and shows that the present condition in which we 
fnd ourselves was anticipated thousands of years ago, even 
by rude people and those, had no means of studying the heav- 
ens except with their naked eye. Every separate tribe and 
nation had its own system of astrology and of religious sym- 
bolism but there was a common basis, for, all of them 
were looking at the same bright heavens and were reading 
the same lessons in the starry scroll. It was nota revelation 
which brought to them a knowledge of the most high, nor 
was it an answer to the question of the old patriarch Job, 
which he asked of his friends, “Cans’t thou bind the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?,” yet 
it shows tnat acertain knowledge of the heavens which pre- 
vailed in the times of Job and in the land of the East, pre- 
vailed also on this then unknown continent. The personality 
of God and his power over the elements and the lightnings 
and the great movements of the universe, were unknown; but 
the fore-shadowing of the knowledge, which would come to 
all men on the earth, wasthen contained in the sky. 

The view which we have gained of the heavens and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, as being known to all 
the nations of the earth, leads us to another and more im- 
portant thought, namely the connectiou between the study 
of the stars and the greatest event which ever occurred in 
history. The stars were formerly regarded as the letters of 
a great alphabet and much was learned from their move- 
ments in ancient times and by all nations. It is not easy for 
us to decipher the story which was written in the sky and 
was studied by the ancient peoples, even when we have come 
10 know the event and its significance, for the stars were like 
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the different letters of the alphabet, which must be at least 
learned before we undertake to read. 

It is not strange that the wise men welcomed the 
star which guided them over the plains of Syria to the 
birth-place of the Saviour, for they had beentrained in the 
school of astrology which sought to interpret the movements 
of the heavenly bodies and had also been led to expect a 
Saviour who should be the successor of the great heroes who 
had constituted the third member of the trinity or triad thous- 
ands of years before. 

Marduch, the slayer of the monster, Tiamat had passed a- 
way. Horus who had sought for the fragments of the body of 
Osiris and had found them hidden in the tree which grew in 
Biblos, had been regarded as the great divinity of the Egyp- 
tians but he did not bring the blessing which was sought for 
by all nations. Sosiosh, the great divinity of the Persians, 
who had contended with Ahriman, the destroyer, and had been 
regarded as a Saviour was only a disappointment to them 
and other nations, for the expected deliverance did not 
come. Even Zoroaster with all his virtues, some of his im- 
postures, had failed to meet the expectations of the people. 
The struggle among the Gods of the Germans and the Scan- 
dinavians had resulted in the death of Baldar, and Loki was 
a victor. Paganism which survived the Christian era did not 
give the hope to that people who were dwelling in the forests 
and beside the North Sea. The Fair God Quetzalcoatl of 
Mexico was plotted against by an enemy, Tezcatlipocla and 
was compelled to retire and give vay to the victor who was 
the embodiment of craft, duplicity, and evil. 





THE CONSTELLATIONS AND THE CALENDAR. 


The polar star was in the sky. The Serpent and the Great 
Bear revolved about it as a center from the earliest times. 
All nations who ever reached civilization, even those who 
were inthe midstof barbarism, and many of the savages of 
the North, continued to watch the movements of this con- 
stellation as well-as the Pleiades, for they were closely con- 
nected with their tribal history and their national life. 

The question arises whether these constellations were em- 
bodied in the calendar system. If not, where did the sym- 
bol of the serpent and the tree come from? 
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We have referred to different Codices in which the tree 
forms a prominent feature butthereare others, and to these 
Codices we would call attention. Mrs. Nuttall thinks that the 
figure in the Dresden Codex, which has the serpent at the top 
is also the Tree of Life. The following is the description of it: 

“The trunk is crowned by four stems bearing leaves and 
is encircled by a serpent, can, the homonym for the numer- 
al four, fan. A fringed mantle and a scroll hang from a 
coil of the serpent’s body. The two footsteps are painted 
on the scroll and pointing downwards, express “descent,” 
as do also the falling drops of liquid on the stems of 
the tree, which grows into a peculiar glyph with sub-divisions 
which has points of resemblance with the glyph under the 
footless divinity (see fig. 11.) Anobsidian mirror, with cross 
bars, is printed in front of the latter, which displays the same 


descending foot-steps on its 
f mantle. It seems that in this, 

we have a presentation of the 
Maya “Tree of Life,” and 
that the scrolls,on which de- 
scending footsteps are Uepicted 
are intended to convey the 
meaning that life is descending — 
from the Above into the egg 
and seeds byvirtue or decree 
of the celestial power. 

Mrs. Nuttall also speaks 
of two trees which were in 
the temple of Manco Capac 
in Peru, that typified his father 
and mother and that the Incas 
proceeded from them like fruit 
from the trees. Thetwo trees 
were as the roots and stems of 

FIG. 11 TREE AND SERPENT. the Incas. All these things 
were executed to record their greatness, This fact is of the 
utmost value for it conveys to us not only that the Incas kept 
a record of their male and female ancestry and sennaetinal 
associated the male and female elements with gold and sil- 
ver, but also establishes the important point that thetree is 
employed as an emblem of the life and growth of a lineage 
of races. This fact is particularly interesting if collated with 
the Mexican tree symbols. 

In the Fejervary diagram (fig. 12.) we find a differentkind 
ofa tree and two totemic figures assigned to each quarter, 
which indicates that the inhabitants of each of the four prov- 
inces were regarded as a distinct race. The top of each, tree 
spreads itself into two branches and, with one exception, each 
of these, bears three blossoms or leaves denoting it would 
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seem, the division of a tribe into 2x3 or 6 parts. 

The majority of tree symbols, however, exhibit a quad- 
ruplicate division. At the same timeit is impossible not to 
recognize that each example renders in a graphic manner the 
organization of atribe. In nos. 2and8 for instance, we find 
that each of the four branches was again sub-divided, yield- 
ing eight sub-divisions instead of four. 

The Fejervary Codex contains a tree or rather four trees, 
each one of which had two branches which form across and 
on the summit of the tree is a bird. In the Remensis 
Manuscript a tree of paradise is figured, and there are in 
other codices various examples of trees encircled with serpents, 
where it is obvious that a celestial tree was intended. The 




















FIG. 12 FEJERVARY CODEX. 
meaning of the bird, which is represented as perched on each 
of the four trees, is explained by Mrs. Nuttall as follows: 

They typify the lords of the four provinces and this is corroborated 
by the fact that each different bird 1s figured attain in the corner loops in 
combination with the symbols of the cardinal points. The association of 
the symbols for /ord or chief and the bird with the tribal tree explains the 
frequent representation in the native codices of one or two serpents en- 
twined around the tree, since the serpent was the symbol in Mexico of 
the dual ruler or high priest above and below. 

The significance of the serpent as a destructive force is il- 
lustrated in several ways. It is a symbol of the lightning — 
the destructive effect of the lightning, making it a fit-symbol, 
and the zig-zag motion of the lightning suggesting that the 
lightning is a serpent; second, the serpent is used as a guard 
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to temples and sacred places. Illustrations of this are numer- 
ous, for the temple enclosure at Mexico had a grewsome statue 
placed over the gateway which was clothed with serpents, their 
heads and glowing eyes forming its head, their tails form- 
ing the fringe to its garments. The temple at Chichen Itza 
was also guarded by two massive serpents or dragons, their 
bodies forming the balustrade to the stairway, their massive, 
open jaws projecting beyond the steps, thus giving to the ar- 
chitecture an element of terror. 

The following is the description ofthe serpent statue over 
the gateway at Mexico: 

Two serpents’ heads surmount a semi-human body and meeting, form 
the semblance of two single faces turned to the front and back of the 
statue. By this ingenious device the unity, yet duality, of the “Divine 
Twain” is graphically rendered and one half of each countenance 1s rep- 
resented as belonging to each serpent Their single yet dual head has 
four eyes, eight fangs, and two forked tongues. The figure and skirt 
composed of intertwined rattlesnakes, constitute feminine attributes given 
to the symbolic figure of the twin-lord and twin-lady. the father and 
mother of all Instead of hands, the arms terminatc at the shoulders in 
serpent’s heads and fangs, and the huge feet in great claws. Between 
these,in the frontand inthe back, a rattlesnake’s head appears. The 
belt consists of a huge snake whose head and tail hang down in front as 
the ends of a bow. A skull isattached to the front, and another to the 
back ofthe belt. In front are four hands and two conventionalized hearts, 

At the back there are two hands and two hearts and an intricate knot, 
The four hands and twenty fingers symbolize familiar numerical divisions. 
The whole figure represents a “ Divine Twain” or Quetzalcoatl and re- 
lates to the now well worn theme of the center of the four quarters, the 
union of the earth and the heaven, the square and the circle, the clans 
and their chiefs, the supreme dual ruler ship, 

The explanation of the Calendar Stone is-as follows: 
It represents 1.—The four elements or substances and kinds of 
life. 2.-The four regions of the heavens, each composed, in 
turn, of four sub-regions. 3.-The four provinces of the state, 
each containing four districts. 4—The four quarters of the 
capitol, each of which had four wards. 5.—Four stars and al- 
so four star groups or planets which seem to have been associ- 
ated wih the cardinal points and are indicated by four discs 
exhibiting two concentric circlesand four glyphs placed a- 
round them. 6.-The human lords of the four regions who re- 
spectively govern the four divisions of the population, who 
were classified as the Fire, Air, Water and Earth, people. 
7--Rotation or movement, portrayed the four movements of 
the Sun and recorded the solstices and equinoxes. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer thinks that they appropriately figured the an- 
nual course of the sun. 8.-The division of the year into four 
equal parts, the day period divided into four quarters, and the 
four 13 year periods which constitute an epoch of fifty two 
years; also the four great eras which had passed since the 
creation of the world and the destruction of the earth, air fire, 
and water, three of which had already taken place, that by fire 
stillto come. The carved symbols on the Calendar stone with 
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its twenty signs determine, once and for all, the exact pos- 
ition to be taken up in all public assemblages in councils and 
dances, and also controlled the exposition of the products 
of the land in the great Market-place. Each division of the 
people, by reason of its indissoluble union to one region and 
one element, also had its own season during which it led 
in ceremonial observances. One important feature remains 
for consideration. One of the four annual midnight positions 
of the Bear star-groups pertained to each cardinal point and 
designated constellations of which there were four in each re- 
gion of the heavens. The twenty familiar day signs thus con- 
stituted the native zodiac. The narrow band surrounding the 
zodiacal belt, which is at the same time the list of days, tribes, 
and clans, exhibits four large and four lesser rays to the ex- 
amination of the concentric band; it exhibits forty groups 
of five dots, two of which groups are almost concealed by star 
symbols on the recurved, open jaws of the serpent’s head 
which meets at the bottom of the stone. 

One point about the twin serpents is clear. They are rep- 
resented as springing fromasquare enclosing the symbolic 
Acatl accompanied by thirteen dots which has been generally 
interpreted as a calendar date. The two serpents whose open 
jaws enclose human heads in profile which together form one 
face. The upper jaws end in two recurved appendages, ex- 
hibiting seven star symbols, and typify night or darkness, as 
the open jaws seem to threaten to absorb the ray of the sun 
pointing downwards. The wide reaching significance of this 
remarkable monument corroborates the view previously ad- 
vanced and answers to the description given by Duran of the 
circular carved tablets which were kept in each market place 
and heldin great veneration. It clearly determined, once and 
tor all, the sequence of the days; the relation of all classes 
of the population to each other and to the whole, and set forth 
not only the place each group should occupy in the market- 
place, but also the product or industry with which it was 
associated and the periods when its contributions to the com- 
monwealth should be forthcoming in regular rotation. The 
stone was therefore not only the tablet but the wheel of the 
law of the state and it can be-conjectured that its full inter- 
pretation was more or less beyond the capacity of all but an 
initiated minority, consisting of the elders, chiefs, and priests.” 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL PAPERS OF THE PEABODY MU- 
SEUM HARVARD UNIVERSITY VOL. II THE FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF OLD AND NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION. By Zelia Nuttall. 


This is an epoch-making book. It is likely to produce quite a revo- 
lution in the mai ner of treating American Archzo'ogy, and especially the 
prehistoric symbolism of America. 

Hitherto, everything that was found in America has been ascribed to 
an indigenous culture, and all evidence of intercourse and contact with 
other countries has been ignored, or if heeded, has been explained under 
the theory of parallel development. The evidence, however, has been 
accumulating and yiowing stronger every year that there was a common 
source for all the symbolism found upon this continent, and that which 
prevailed so extensively onthe Asiatic continent. This evidence has 
been quietly gatnered bv those who held tothe opinion, without being 
advocated openly, with the hope that more absolute proof might be se- 
cured. There were, to be sure, afew students in Europe, who openly 
advocated the idea that the old Babylonian and Chinese system of astron- 
omy was based upon the recognition of the polar star. Among these stu- 
dents were Mr. Francis Hewitt, author of “Prehistoric Races of Europe,” 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, th: celebrated astronomer, R. Brown Jr, the author 
of “The Phenomena ot the Heavenly Display” and Mr. J. O’Niell the 
author of “The Night of the$Gods,” The books and articles written by these 
scholars have not been known to the archeologists of thls country, except 
those who belonged to the above mentioned society and a few other orien- 
tal scholars, and on this account the theory has made slow progress 

Mrs. Nuttall, the author of this book, came to the discovery by an 
independent, separate line of investigation and great credit is due to her 
onthis account, It was not by accident that the discovery was made, but 
was the result of previous study, though the view of the northern sky 
with the bright stars in the Great Dipper which form the constellation of 
the Great Bear, brought the thought to her mind, as by a flash, that here 
the Suastika, whieh is so common throughout the world, was to find its 
explanation; for the revolution of the constellation around the pole brings 
the Dipper into positions, four times a year, soasto form the arms of the 
cross or Suastika and make the figure complete in the course of the year. 

A rem irkable fact which Mr, Norman Lockyer has brought out that 
the Egyptiass who dwelt on the upper Nile did not recognize this sym- 
bol for they looked to the southern cross, but those who dwelt on the lower 
Nile were tamiliar with it and made their temples serve as telescopes to 
catch the polar star, and the inquiry arises how the tribes in South Amer- 
ica and Central America came to use the Pleiades as frequently as they 
did, unless there was a transmission of an Asiatic symbolism to the 
American shores. 

++ ++ 
+t 
THE CELESTIAL BEAR, FROM PAPERS READ BEFORE THE AM. FOLK- 

LORE SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING, DEC. 28, 1899 AND BEFORE THE 

mag Ass. FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. By Stansbury 

agar, 


This is acontribution which may well go with that which has been 
furnished by Mrs. Nuttall on the interesting subject of the Great Bear. 
In the classic mythology the fourstars of the Dipper form the body of 
the Bear, but a long tail was inaccuratelv attached tothe animal. The 
Micmacs, who were more familiar withthe Bear made the stars in the 
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handle represent three hunters, and a little group on the side of the polar 
star,in the form of a pocket, represent the den of the Bear, and the star 
Alcor a pot in which the Bear is cooked after he is killed. The myths 
vary but the constellation is known among very many tribes such as the 
Cherokees, Iroquois, Algonquins, Zunis, Blackfeet, Ojibwas, as well as 
amony the Chinese, Basques, Egyptians, and the peoples of the east. 
The question is—did these similarities and conceptions originate inde- 
pendently or were they transmitted ftom one continent to another at 
times so ramote that all memory of a common origin has been lost. 

Mr. Hagar fully believes that there was contact, or intercommunication 
but he has given away too much tothose who held the opposite opinion. 
The evidence is increasing every day against them and no authority can 
substantiate a theory which is counteracted by so many facts. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE ETHNO-BOTANY OF THE COAHUILLA INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA. A DISSERTATION SUBMITTED TO THE FACULTIES OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE, IN CAN- 
DIDACY FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (DEPART- 
MENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY). By David Prescott Barrows. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


This dissertation has involved alarge amount of close and diligent 
study in a field which has not been worked very much, though Mr, 
Edward Palmer and Mr. Stephen Powers have visited the region and giv- 
en some account of the people. Vocabularies have also been coilected 
by Dr. Coulter and Dr. John Scouler, Father Boascona the Fran- 
ciscan missionary furnisehd information, Dr. Hugo Reed in 1853 was 
acquainted with the people. Lieutenant Whipple and John A. Bartlett 
know something of them. Mr. Gatschet has studied their languages. 

The houses are not grouped ina village but each family occupies a 
cluster of little buildings by itself. There is a strange quietness sur- 
rounding these homes. No loud voices are heard. The ordinary work of 
the household yoes forward awaking but little sound, The houses are 
made with a perpendicular frame-work formed of six posts with long poles 
between the corner-posts and the central-posts. Other poles are used for 
rafters. The ridge-poles, side-beams, and rafters are bound with the 
pliant leaves of the Yucca, They are wattled with willow and thatched 
with tule or bulrush. To accomodate the usual family, two or three such 
buildings are needed and are placed around acourt. They are called 
Jackals, Basket weaving isthe great industry. The foundation of the 
coil is composed of a narrow bunch of grass. The splints are from the 
aromatic sumach. The other material is bulrush or reed-grass which 
furnishes a variety of colors. The only implement isthe awl. The bas- 
kets are made in diff rent forms and sizes, The packing baskets are 
about eighteen inches deep; the flat basket eighteen inches in diameter. 
Some of th: baskets are globular in shape. 

The Corst Indians donot have much pottery. Sandals are woven 
out of Yucca fbre. Cordage and netsare made from fibers of the agave. 
Stools are carved from blocks from a wood called prosopisijulifiora. 
Baby hammocks are mide from agave. The best bows are shaped from 
the wood of the willow tree. The study of plants which furnished food 
forms the subject of two chapters which are the most interesting and 
valuable part of the pamphlet. The wonder is that the people have 
managed to live at all with the scanty supply of food which these plants 
have furnished; although there are sixty distinct products for nutrition 
and twenty eight for narcotics or medicines and stimulants, The most 
varied come from, mountains and grow inclumps. ‘The agave and the 
Yucca are the staple products. 

The Coast Indians do not seem to have been planters. The cultiv- 
ation ot maize and the use of irrigation was common among the Pueblos. 
Tobacco is a native American product and used among all Indians, and 
intoxicants or sti nulants are eagerly sought. The author says “ Coahu- 
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illa Indians are splendid types of men and women. Physically they are 
handsome, often large of size, many men six feet and over, with splendid 
shaggy heads, and faces of mnchcommand and dignity. Their desert 
home has — them great powers of endurance and enormous toleration 
of heat and thirst. With rare exceptions, and those always young men 
who have frequented the settlemerts, they are absolutely honest and trust- 
worthy, Their homes and persons are orderly and clean. 
+t +e 
oii 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 1897 U. S. Na- 
TIONAL MuSEvM, II PRINTED 1901 GOv. PRINTING OFFICE. 


This isan elegant yolume aud is designed to be a memorial of 
George Brown Goode. It contains a selection of his papers: one on 
Museum History and Museums of History; another on the Genesis of 
the United States National Museum; another on the Museums of the 
future. The volume is illustrated by a large number of portraits, be- 
ginning with that ot Mr. Goode as a frontispiece and ending with one 
of Mr, E. L. Yeomans, The portraits make us familiar with the leading 
scientists and explorers of this country. There are a few omissions 
which seem quite unaccountable, for Prof, E. D. Cope certainly de- 
serves a place inthis portrait gallery as much as Gen. Fremont does 
or any other military man and explorer. Professor Newberry’s express- 
ive face is placed along side of Eliphalet Nott, the one is a scientific man; 
the other purely an educator. James B. Eadsis placed inthesame vol- 
ume with Henry D. Rogers but they were devoted to very different de- 
partments as were Joseph Priestly and Henry R. Schoolcraft. The por- 
trait of Arnold Guyot is very welcome, as is that of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
but that of Menasseh Cutler deserves a place as much as does the ec- 
centric Rafinesque; in the portrait gallery. 

+t ++ 
a+ 
THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS By Lyman 
Abbott. Houghton Mifflin and Company. Boston and New York, 
Riverside Press Cambridge Igo! 


This book shows the position of the higher critics in reference to the 
Old Testament from the standpoint of an experienced editor who has also 
been a pastor of Plymouth Church. It would not be expected that he 
would take the traditional view and yet he holds that the | re-historic tra- 
ditions have been rewritten and embodied inthe Old Testament, but 
calls these traditions myths, comparing these legends and myths to the 
story of Alfred the Great, William Tell and Pocahontas. The chapter 
on the book of the Covenant is more conservative, for he quotes the o- 
pinion of Strabo respecting Moses who knew something about the Egyp- 
tians, but knew nothing about the modern theory of evolution; he ad- 
mits that the twentieth to the twenty third chapter of Exodus, or the 
Book of the Covenant, belongs tothe age of Moses and acknowledges 
that the authority of Almighty God was in force at that time, 

At the time when this simple religion was set forth, the surrounding 
religions were complicated and elaborate. But the view of God as a 
righteous God and demanding righteousness of his children came into 
uncompromising conflict with them. So far asthis goes all are a- 
greed, but when the author compares Hebrew fiction, Hebrew stories, 
a drama of love, and a spiritual tragedy, to the book which many have re- 
garded as inspired of God, he brings it down to the level of common works 
ot literature which many will hesitate to acknowledge. 


+ 
+ 














RB Pew of Our Bxchanges. 


The Journal of Am. Folklore still continues its standard of excell- 
ence and no doubt will do so under the new editor whois our associate 
editor, Mr. A. F. Chamberlain. We congratulate him on the appoint- 
ment as well as Mrs. Chamberlain who is giving such efficient aid to the 
work of collecting facts and comparing notes on the subject of archzol- 
ogy in America and Europe. 

The Saturday Evening Post. This is one of our most interesting 
exchanges and we recommend it heartily because of the many facts which 
it brings out in connection with American antiquities and kindred subjects, 


The Overland Monthly continues to improve and can be pronounced 
as the very best journal on the Pacific coast. It is in strong contrast 
with that other journal which so belies its name—Zhe Land of Sunshine—- 
which is really a storm centre and is full of lightning attacks which are 
ealculated to destroy reputations and disturb the peace and happiness of 
society, 

The International Monthly, Burlington, Vt. The January number 
contains articles on “Mountain Structure and its Origin” and ‘The Pub- 
lic Libraries in the United States.” 


. The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society No. 1. 1601, has 
a very interesting article on “Norse Discoveries in America” by Jules 
Dieserud, also one on the “Seige of Pekin” by Dr. A. W. P. Martin 
Folk Lore, David Nutt, London, for 1900 has an article on “ Animal 
Superstitions and Totemism,” by M. W. Thomas, also “The Ancient 
Teutonic Priesthood,” by H. Munro Chadwick. 


Popuar Science Monthty, Feb, 1901 has an article on “ Prehistoric 
Tombs of Eastern Algeria,” by Protessor Alpheus S, Packard. The 
January number has “An Address before the Anthropological Depart- 
ment of the British Association” by T. H. Huxley. 


Madras Government Museum, has issued three volumes of Bulletins, 
five or six numbers of which are devoted to Anthropology, The last 
Bulletin Vol. IV No.1 treats of the “ Meriah Sacrifice Post,” “Walking 
through Fire,” ‘‘ Scissors People,” ‘‘Sorcery in Combatore,” as well as 
other ethnological subjects, We welcome this journal to our exchange list. 

The Missionary Review, for January and February, has _ interesting 
sketches of Cyrus Hamlin and Samuel Wells Williams, who were so 
prominent in the last generation, the one in Constantinople, the other in 
China; also one on the “ Persecution of the Chinese Christians and the 
Martyr Missionaries in China.” 

North American Review: The recent attack in the North Amer- 
ican Review, by Mark Twain on Rev. Dr. Ament, and charges of looting 
and dishonesty, have been refuted by Mr. Conger, who has recently re- 
turned. Men who have undergone as much suffering and trial as these 
missionaries, deserve commendation rather than attack based on slander- 
ous reports furnished by irresponsible parties. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Childhood of Ji-shib the Ojibwa. By Albert Ernst Jenks, 
Philip and Philippa. By John Osborne Austin. 


History of America before Columbus, according to documents and 
approved authors. By P. DeRoo, Vol. I Am, Aborigines. J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co. Philadelphia and London. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institutioh, ‘95—‘96 and ‘96-‘97. 
By J. W. Powell. 

Madras Government Museum Bulletin Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN ARCH ZOOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, HISTORY, EPIGRAPMY, 
GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE, ETC. 


THE OFFICIAL MEDIUM FOR PUBLISHING COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 
PALESTINE EXPLURATION FUND, THE EGypT EXPLORATION FUND, 
THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT, AND THE GR&CO- 
ROMAN BRANCH. 


Biblia, now in its 14th year, gives the latest imformation in regard 
to the work of the various explorations in Palestine, Egypt, Belgium, 
Greece, Etc. 

There has been no more important revelations during the present 
century than that of the discoveries in Oriental lands. A literature has 
been recovered, which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament 
no longer stands alone. The records aiready discovered confirm, ex- 
plain, and illustrate the Scripture records; and the historical portions 
of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Among the regular contributors are: Jas. S. Cotton, M. A. (Oxford), 
Late Editor of the London Academy; N. L. G. Davies, M. A., B. O., 
o' the Archeological Survey; Geo. St. Claire, F. G. S.; J. J. Tylor, 
F.S. A.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., LL. D., Vice- President of the ' 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States: Prof. Thos. S. Wright, 
Hon. Sec. of the Paiestine Exploration Fund; F. L. Griffith, M. A., 
F.S.A, Etc., Etc. 

Send for Sample Copy. Price, $1.00 Per Year. 
UBLISHED AT MERIDEN, CONN., BY THE BiBLia PusBiisHine Co. 



































Egypt Exploration Fund 


PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE, Pu. D., D. C. L., LL. D., Chief 
Explorer. . 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D. D., Pu. D., LL. D., Vice-Presi- 
president for U.S. A. 


All interested in the study of man from prehistoric 
times, in the origin of language, in classical discoveries, 
and the collection of antiques of every kind, should 
freely address the American office for the illustrated 
circulars which describe the discoveries, and the illus- 
trated volumes published. But $5 enrolls a member 
and secures the Illustrated Quarto, the Archeological 
Report, and the Annual Report. 

All are invited to correspond with Rev. W. C. 
WINSLOW, Honorary Secretary, or Mrs. MARIE N. 
BucKMaN, Secretary, at the office, 59 Temple Street, 
Boston. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHILOLOGY. 


BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Epiror. 





Twenty-First Volume, 1900. 





Original communications in departments of philology: classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern; condensed reports of current philo- 
logical work ; summaries of chief articles in the leading philologi- 
cal journals of Europe, reviews by specialist; bibliographical 
lists. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the editor in ad- 
vance. Single numbers $1.00 each. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The stock of complete sets of the “ Amert- 
can Journal of Philology’’ has passed over into the hands of the 


undersigned. These sets will be sold for the present at the regular 
price, $60.00 for the twenty volumes, cash to accompany the order. 


» Single volumes, $3.00. Single numbers, so far as they can be sup- 
plied, $1.00. Address, 


THE JOHN HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Md. 
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Highness, Woman, —— 








YAJE HAVE great pleasure in announcing that we 
have made arrangements with the celebrated author 
to publish his forthcoming work (copyrighted in the 
United States, Great Britain and France), and it is be- 
lieved that it will prove of greater interest than any 
book, by the same writer, hitherto issued. Cloth, 12mo, 
about 300 pages, $1.50. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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The Little Crusaders 


By Isabel Cloth. 
Scott Stone Postpaid $1.00 








SR STORY of the pitiful adventures of the band of 
faithful little children who were gathered at Vendome 
and thereafter maltreated in the name of religion. 
The book is tastefully bound in an embossed cover and 
would make a dainty gift. May be ordered through any 
bookseller or will be sent post-paid for the price by 
THE ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, of 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, London, Montreal and elsewhere who al- 


ways issue interesting works, 





Important Publications. 





The History of the Aevil 
AND 


THE IDEA OF EVIL 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PRESENT DAY 


BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 
Printed in two colors from large type on fine paper. 


Bound in cloth, illuminated with cover stamp from Doré. 
Five hundred 8 vo pages, with 311 illustrations in black 
and tint. Price,* $6.00 ( 30s. ). 


SCIENCE AND FAITH, 


OR MAN AS AN ANIMAL AND MAN AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
Wirn a Discussion or ANIMAL SocreTIES. By Dr Paul 
Topinard, \ate General Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Sometime Professor in the School 
of Anthropology. Pp.,361. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
(6s. 6d.). 


“A most interesting volume.”’—G/asgow Herald. 
“Stimulating and suggestive.”"—Zhe Scotsman. 


The Bvolution Of General Ideas. 


By 7h. Ribot, Professor in the Collége de France. Author- 
ised translation from the French by Frances A. Welby. 
Pp., xi, 231. Price, cloth, $1.26 (6s. 6d.). 

“All that he writes is lucid and suggestive, and the course of 
lectures here translated is a characteristic contribution to psychol- 
ogy.’ —Vature. 


«exex L&C-TZe’S Tao-Te-King se He 


Chinese-English. With Introduction, Transliteration, and 
Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. Witha photogravure front- 
ispiece of the traditional picture of Lao-Tze, specially 
drawn for the work by an eminent Japanese artist. Ap- 
propriately bound in yellow and blue, with gilt top 
Pp., 345. ‘Price, $3.00 (15s.). 

“Extraordinarily interesting. Of great moment,”— 7he Outlook. 
“A truly remarkable achievemen}.”— 7he North-China Herald. 
OPEN:COURT PUBLISHINC CO., 
324 Dearborn Street, - Chicago. 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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and Pueblos. 
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THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Mvysterious Races. 

CHAPTER II.—Mound-Builders of Europe and America. 

CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtct. 

CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 

CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 
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CHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic ard Religious Structures. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians. 

CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Mound-Builders. 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 


The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is te 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound- Builders as 
it formerly existed. 


Orders can be sent to 175 Wabash Avenue, or to the Auther 
at 5327 Madison Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $3.70. 
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CHAPTER I.—Animal Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes. 

CHAPTER II.—The Animals Identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER III.—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER 1V.—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V.—The Religious Character of Emblematic Mounds, 
CHAPTER VI.—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER VII.—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX.—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be 
accorded to Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Chic: go, Ill, who for many years has 
devoted himself to its investigation. Through the medium of his bi- 
monthly, Zhe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Mr. Peet has 
kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite study, and 
has from time totime embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second 
in a series bearing the general title of “ Prehistoric America,” is now before 
us. It is entitled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies,” and is a 
true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * * * * * 
This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of drawings, is devoted to 
such aspects of the general question as the religious character of the 
mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan reeidences; while the great question of all, “Who Were the Effigy- 
Builders?” is made the subject of a special chapter. This chapter is per- 
haps the most interesting, although it is obvious that science is not yet ina 
position to more than hint at an answer to the question. At present the 
evidence seems to suggest that they were the Dakotas or an allied tribe. 
We recommend Mr. Peet's thorough discussion of the subject to all who 
are interested in such matters. 
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Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 175 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or to the Author at his residence, 5327 Madi- 
son Avenue, Chicago. 

PRICE, $3.70. 
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